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My  dear  Booklet ^ 

A  word  before  we  part. 

When  I  was  youngs  like  you,  I  knew  a  book  called 
**  A  Thousand  and  One  Gems  of  English  Poetry", 
I  never  counted  hhn.  But  I  esteemed  him :  not,  indeed, 
so  much  for  his  skill  at  figures  {though  that  was  re- 
markable), as  for  his  open-handed  generosity.  To  his 
gene7'ous  thousand  he  added,  out  of  his  77telting  chaj'ity, 
one  more;  as  though  he  were  a  mere  baker  lengthening 
his  dozen,  or  a  Don  Giovarini,  adding  a  careless  trifle 
of  ladies  to  his  visiting  list:  "  iiiille  e  tre^\ 

Let,  then,  the  "  Thousand  and  One"  be  your  great 
exemplar,  my  dear  Booklet.  For  you  are  now  called 
to  walk  in  his  footsteps. 

When  Mr.  Willard  Fiske  was  collecting  his  great 
Dante  Library,  which  he  has  presented  to  Cornell 
University,  he  found  jooo  Dante  books.  There  are 
now  yooi.  Go  forth.  Seven  Thousand  and  One,  and 
prosper! 

Go  to  Mr.  Willard  Fiske.  Perchance  he  will  enrol 
you  in  that  ragged  regiment,  seven  thousand  strong: 
in  that  vast  and  heterogeneous  corps,  world-dispersed 
and  world-forgotte7t,  tramping  for  twenty  generatiofts 
through  realms  of  Dante,  sapping  and  mining,  sur- 
veying and  mapping  its  heights  and  depths. 

Go  to  the  Keeper  of  Printed  Books  in  the  British 
Museum.    He  will  receive  you : — by  Act  of  Parliament, 
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Other  friends  you  may  fi^id.  Ah !  if  only  Dante  and 
Virgil  were  in  the  running  for  the  Dei'by,  what  friends 
you  7night  have  I  A  word  to  the  litej'ary  referee  at 
Epsom  might  be  effective!  Or,  if  the  manager  of  the 
London  Hippodrome  could  see  his  way  to  produce  the 
Divine  Co7nedy,  what  friends  you  niight  make  I  What 
friends! 

Whether  such  glory  waits  you,  you  can  at  any  rate 
deserve  esteem  by  walking  in  the  magnanimous  footsteps 
of  the  *  *  Thousartd  and  One  ".  Should  the  poor  7xviewer, 
o' e')'watched  a7td  all  dist7'aught,  plodding  his  weary  way 
through  une7idi7ig  piles  of  ir7'elevant  lite7'ature,  make 
pipe-lights  of  your  pages,  de7ty  hi7?i  itot.  His  need  for 
the  leaves  77iay  be  greater  tha7i  thi7te.  Whether  you  seek 
a  refuge  f7'077i  the  7naddi7tg  crowd's  ignoble  strife  ift  the 
elega7it  but  U7ire7nune7'ative  half- pay  of  the  "  Re- 
mainder''^ shelf,  or  in  the  cool  sequeste7'ed  vale  of  the 
**  Twopettny  Box" ,  bear  yourself  worthily  ;  a7td  re77ie7?i- 
ber  that  ito  one,  not  even  the  Keeper  of  Pi'inted  Books, 
will  love  you  like 

Your  ever  affectio7iate 

Father. 


PREFACE 


The  mediaeval  Virgil  has  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention;  the  Virgil  of 
the  Divine  Comedy  very  little.  The 
aim  of  this  essay  is  to  compare  and 
contrast  the  Dantean  with,  firstly,  the 
real,  and,  secondly,  the  mediaeval,  Virgil; 
to  define  the  points  of  contact  and  re- 
pulsion between  the  three;  and,  finally, 
to  estimate  the  influence  of  Virgil  on 
Dante. 

A  list  of  the  principal  books  consulted 
has  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book ; 
but  my  pervasive  indebtedness  to  Com- 
paretti's  Virgilio  nel  Medio  Evo  should 
be  specially  acknowledged. 

For  kindly  encouragement  and  advice 
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I  have  to  thank  my  friends,  Dr.  Louis 
Claude  Purser,  of  Dublin,  and  Professor 
Luigi  Ricci,  of  King's  College,  London. 

H.  M.  B. 

Ballymena, 
January^  1905. 
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QUANTUM  MUTATUS  AB  ILLO 

O  vana  gloria  dell'  umane  posse, 
Com'  poco  verde  in  suUa  cima  dura, 
Se  non  e  giunta  dall'  etati  grosse ! 

Cosl  ha  tolto  I'uno  all'  altro  Guido 
La  gloria  della  lingua  ;  e  forse  e  nato 
Chi  I'uno  e  I'altro  caccera  di  nido. 

Non  e  il  mondan  romore  altro  che  un  fiato 

Di  vento,  che  or  vien  quinci  ed  or  vien  quindi, 
E  muta  nome,  perche  muta  lato. 

— Purgaiorio,  xL 

O  human  powers,  with  vain  glory  fraught ! 
How  brief  the  summit's  verdure  doth  endure, 
Unless  the  next  times  are  of  poor  report. 

Thus  has  one  Guido  from  the  other  ta'en 
The  glory  of  the  tongue  ;  and  they  may  find 
One  born  who  from  the  nest  will  drive  the  twain. 

Earthly  renown  is  but  a  blast  of  wind. 
That  now  from  hence  and  now  from  thence  is  blown. 
With  shifting  name  to  shifting  side  assigned. 

(Haselfoot's  Translation.) 


A  very  interesting  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  literature  is  that  which  recounts 
the  vicissitudes  of  Hterary  fame:  not 
merely  the  transitoriness  of  glory,  which 
has  been  a  commonplace  of  poets  and 
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of  moralists  since  the  day  when  Dante 
wrote, 

O  vana  gloria  dell'  umane  posse : 

but  also  of  the  vicissitudes : — the  various 
aspects  which  literary  men  have  assumed 
to  the  eyes  of  successive  generations. 

Over  one  such  vicissitude  Lord  Mac- 
aulayi  moralized  with  his  brilliant  rhe- 
toric, when  he  thus  summed  up  the  fate 
of  Samuel  Johnson: 

"  What  a  singular  destiny  has  been  that 
of  this  remarkable  man !  To  be  regarded 
in  his  own  age  as  a  classic,  and  in  ours 
as  a  companion!  To  receive  from  his 
contemporaries  that  full  homage  which 
men  of  genius  have  in  general  received 
only  from  posterity!  To  be  more  inti- 
mately known  to  posterity  than  other 
men  are  known  to  their  contemporaries  I 
That  kind  of  fame  which  is  commonly 
the  most  transient  is,  in  his  case,  the 
most  durable.  The  reputation  of  those 
writings,  which  he  probably  expected  to 
be  immortal,  is  every  day  fading;  while 
those  peculiarities  of  manner  and  that 

1  Essay  on  Saninel  Johnson  (closing  paragraph). 
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careless  table-talk,  the  memory  of  which, 
he  probably  thought,  would  die  with 
him,  are  likely  to  be  remembered  as 
long  as  the  English  language  is  spoken 
in  any  quarter  of  the  globe." 

O  vana  gloria  dell'  umane  posse : 

the  reputation  of  Lord  Macaulay  himself 
is  fading. 

Cosi  ha  tolto  Puno  all'  altro  Guido 
La  gloria  della  lingua. 

The  great  Apostle  of  the  Philistines 
was  followed  by  the  Prophet  of  sweetness 
and  light ;  and  over  the  fate  of  Macaulay 
Matthew  Arnold^  moralized,  as  Macaulay 
had  moralized  over  Johnson,  and  in  words 
that  sound  like  an  echo  of  his  own : 

"  Truth  illuminates  and  gives  joy,  and 
it  is  by  the  bond  of  joy,  not  of  pleasure, 
that  men's  spirits  are  indissolubly  held. 
As  Lord  Macaulay's  own  generation 
dies  out,  as  a  new  generation  arrives, 
without  those  ideas  and  tendencies  of 
its  predecessor  which  Lord  Macaulay  so 
deeply  shared  and  so  happily  satisfied, 

1  Essays  in  Criticism :  Jotibert  (closing  paragraph). 
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will  he  give  the  same  pleasure?  and,  if 
he  ceases  to  give  this,  has  he  enough 
of  light  in  him  to  make  him  safe?  Will 
Macaulay  be  saved  in  the  sweep  and 
pressure  of  time,  for  his  light's  sake,  as 
Johnson  has  already  been  saved  by  two 
generations,  Joubert  by  one?  I  think  it 
very  doubtful.  But  for  a  spirit  of  any 
delicacy  and  dignity,  what  a  fate,  if  he 
could  foresee  it!  to  be  an  oracle  for 
one  generation,  and  then  of  little  or  no 
account  for  ever." 

O  vana  gloria  dell'  umane  posse. 

"  But  these  things  are  only  Mr.  Arnold's 
way";  and  how  vain  is  the  glory  of  Mat- 
thew Arnold  himself.  Professor  Saints- 
bury^  will  say: 

"  Yet  it  is  observable  that  all  the  three 
writers  just  mentioned"  (Shaftesbury, 
Temple,  and  Addison)  "  keep  their  place, 
except  with  deliberate  students  of  the 
subject,  rather  by  courtesy  or  prescrip- 
tion than  by  actual  conviction  and  relish 
on  the  part  of  readers ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  something  of  the  same  kind  may 

1  Matthew  Arnold,  pp.  86  and  224. 
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happen  in  Mr.  Arnold's  case  also,  when 
his  claims  come  to  be  considered  by 
other  generations  from  the  merely  formal 
point  of  view.  Nor  can  these  claims  be 
said  to  be  very  securely  based  in  respect 
of  matter.  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  posterity  will  trouble  itself  about 
the  dreary  apologetics  of  undogmatism 
on  which  he  wasted  so  much  precious 
time  and  energy." 

Cosi  ha  tolto  I'uno  all'  altro  Guido 
La  gloria  della  lingua. 

Yet,  before  we  leave  our  Macaulay  and 
our  Arnold,  let  us  remember  that  both 
were  mighty  Dantophilists ;  and  over 
them  let  no  other  requiem  be  sung  than 
the  words  of  the  great  master : 

Non  e  il  mondan  romore  altro  che  un  fiato 
Di  vento,  che  or  vien  quinci  ed  or  vien  quindi, 
E  muta  nome,  perche  muta  lato. 

Like  vicissitudes  encounter  us,  in  the 
men  of  other  centuries.  Voltaire,  for 
instance. 

When,  in  Le  inonde  ou  Von  s'ennuie} 
Suzanne  discovers  that  the  simple  excla- 

lAct  I,  scene  xi. 
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mation:  "Ah!  ce  Voltaire,  quel  genie!" 
immediately  produced  an  ignominious, 
but  delightful,  expulsion,  at  the  com- 
mand of  good  Sister  Seraphine,  from 
the  weariness  of  the  class-room  to  the 
sunshine  of  the  convent  garden,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  this  little  drama 
of  exile  was  meant  to  convey  a  stern 
reproof  merely  to  Voltaire's  theory  of 
tragic  poetry.  When  Mr.  Bodley's  friend,^ 
the  excellent  Savoyard  priest,  used  to 
implore  his  flock  of  toil-worn  yokels 
"to  burn  the  works  of  Voltaire  and  of 
Rousseau  in  their  libraries",  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  worthy  cure 
was  trembling  merely  for  the  dramatic 
supremacy  of  Racine  and  Corneille.  Yet 
so  it  might  have  been  in  the  previous 
century.  For  Mr.  John  Morley^  tells  us 
that:  "Voltaire,  who  to  us  figures  so  little 
as  a  poet  and  dramatist,  was  to  himself 
and  to  his  contemporaries  of  this  date 
a  poet  and  dramatist  before  all  else,  the 
author  of  Zaire  and  Mahomet,  rather 
than  of  Candide  and  the  Philosophical 
Dictionary'', 

1  Bodley's  France,  p.  iii.  ^Rousseau,  vol.  i,  p.  321. 
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To  his  contemporaries,  Mr.  Samuel 
Pepys  was  the  highly  competent  and 
respectable  official;  Benvenuto  Cellini 
was  merely  the  efficient  sculptor  and 
goldsmith;  and,  as  for  William  Shake- 
speare, 

Not  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to  come 

had  ever  dreamed  of  the  Bacon-Shake- 
speare controversy. 

Petrarch,  who  to  us  is  the  lyrist  and 
the  lover  of  Laura,  was  to  himself,  more 
than  all  else,  the  Virgilian  and  Ciceronian 
humanist,  as  to  the  Englishman  of  1 500 
he  was  the  "  famous  clerk ''}  Truer  than 
perhaps  he  knew  were  his  own  lines: 

Omnia  paulatim  consumit  longior  aetas, 
Vivendoque  simul  morimur,  rapimurque  man- 

endo. 
Ipse  mihi  coUatus  enim  non  ille  videbor  : 
Frons  alia  est,  moresque  alii,  nova  mentis  imago, 
Vox  aliudque  sonat.^ 

It  was  on  a  fly-leaf  of  his  Virgil  that 

1  Einstein,  The  Italian  Renaissance  in  England,  p.  318. 

2  Petrarch's  Epistles,  lib.  i.  These  Unes  had  the  honour  of 
being  twice  quoted  by  Coleridge  (sec  Dykes  Campbell's  edition 
pp.  614  and  634). 
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he  recorded  the  death  of  Laura.^  It  is 
in  the  barbarous  vernacular  that  she  lives 
for  evermore. 

Horace,  again,  who  to  us  is  the  paragon 
of  lyrical  grace  and  agility,  was  to  Dante 
and  his  age  the  satirist  or  ethical  teacher: 
— Orazio  satiro  {Horace  the  moralist)^  as 
Dante  calls  him  in  the  Inferno  (IV,  89). 
Of  the  ten  or  eleven  commentators  on 
this  passage,  who  wrote  in  the  fourteenth 
century  (Dr.  Moore  tells  us), "  seven  pro- 
fess to  give  some  account  of  Horace, 
and,  of  these,  only  one  (Boccaccio)  men- 
tions him  as  a  lyrical  poet".  In  the 
thirteenth  century  quotations  from  the 
Odes  have  been  traced  to  the  modest 
total  of  16,  as  against  229  from  Horace's 
other  works.  Of  Dante  himself,  who 
four  times  quotes  from  the  Ars  Poetica, 
Dr.  Moore  says  that  there  is  no  direct 
evidence  whatever  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  Odes} 

Dante  himself  has  passed  through 
many    vicissitudes.      Shortly    after    his 


1  Petrarch,  by  Robinson  and  Rolfe,  p.  88. 

2  As  to  the  mediaeval   Horace,   his  "tragedies"  and  other 
vagaries,  see  Moore,  Studies  in  Dante^  i,  pp.  28-30,  200-206. 
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death,  his  Comedy  was  so  highly  esteemed 
that  professorships  were  established  for 
its  exposition ;  but,  in  the  heyday  of  the 
Renaissance,  Pico  della  Mirandola  found 
it  "deficient  in  elegance  and  address",^ 
and  thought  it  of  less  value  than  the 
Ballate  and  Carnival  Songs  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici  ;^  Guarino  of  Verona  regarded 
this  "curious  work"  as  a  piece  of  bungling 
plagiarism;^  while  Niccolo  de'  Niccoli, 
"  the  literary  dictator  "  of  Florence,  called 
Dante  "  a  poet  for  bakers  and  cobblers  "  ;^ 
and  in  the  seventeenth  century  Dante 
attained  an  almost  total  eclipse.^ 

Two  hundred  years  have  passed  since 
Joseph  Addison  completed  the  Italian 
tour,  which  he  recorded  in  his  Remarks 
on  Several  Parts  of  Italy ;  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  remarked  that  a  man 


1  Gary's  original  preface,  quoted  in  Toynbee's  edition  of  Gary's 
Purgatory,  p.  xiii. 

2  Villari,  La  Storia  di  Girolamo  Savonarola^  i,  p.  42. 

3  Gardner,  Dtikes  and  Poets  0/  Ferrara,  p.  53. 

4  Symonds,  Renaissance  in  Italy ,  ii,  p.  130 ;  iv,  p.  204 ; 
Von  Reumont's  Lorenzo  de'  Medici^  ii,  p.  36. 

5  Symonds  {The  Study  0/ Dante,  p  249)  makes  a  bad  mistake 
in  assigning  forty-two  editions  of  Dante  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Only  three  are  known  for  certain  to  have  been  published 
during   that   century  {Cornell  University  Catalogtte,  vol.   i. 
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called  Dante  had  lived  in  several  parts 
of  that  country.  Yet  this  fact  he  might 
have  learned  from  Richard  Lassels, 
Gent.;  who,  in  the  course  of  The  Voy- 
age of  Italy}  had  found  the  cathedral  of 
Florence  "  one  of  the  neatest  Churches 
without  that  I  ever  beheld";  and  had 
found  within  "  the  Tombs  of  divers 
Famous  Men",  and  among  them  that 
of  "  Dante,  the  Florentine  Poet,  whose 
true  Picture  is  yet  to  be  seen  here  in  a 
red  Gown".  But  Addison's  heroic  obliv- 
iousness is  almost  equalled  by  Maximil- 
ian Misson,  Gent.;  whose  iWze/  Voyage  to 
Italy ^  together  with  Useful  Instructions 
for  those  who  shall  Travel  thither^  had 
been  published  eight  years  before:  and 
with  such  acceptance  that  Addison  con- 
descends to  say  in  his  Preface  that 
"  Monsieur  Misson  has  wrote  a  more 
correct  account  of  Italy  in  general  than 
any  before  him".  If  Addison  wrote  of 
Rimini  without  mentioning  Francesca, 
Misson  wrote  of  Count  Ugolino  without 

1  The  Voyage  of  Italy ^  or  a  compleat  yourney  through  Italy, 
"  by  Richard  Lassels,  Gent.,  who  Travelled  through  Italy  Five 
times,  as  Tutor  to  several  of  the  English  Nobility  and  Gentry" 
(1686),  part  i,  pp.  1 21,  124. 
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mentioning  the  Inferno.  But  Misson  is, 
after  all,  the  weaker  vessel.  He  descends 
to  the  triviality  of  visiting  the  tomb  of 
"the  poet  Dantes"  at  Ravenna.^  He 
even  transcribes  the  epitaph,  apologeti- 
cally—  explaining  in  his  own  defence 
that  he  had  done  so  "principally  for 
the  Curiosity  of  the  Rhimes  ",  and  that 
Dante  was  a  "  Man  of  Quality". 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  condes- 
cending trivialities  are  somewhat  more 
offensive  than  the  volleys  of  good  round 
abuse.  Horace  Walpole  could  find  no 
fitter  description  for  Dante  than  "  a 
Methodist  parson  in  Bedlam  ";^  and  the 
superb  Goethe  had  little  to  say  of  "  that 
extraordinary  man  ",  except  that :  "  The 
Hell  was  to  me  altogether  horrible,  the 
Purgatory  neither  one  thing  nor  another, 
and  the  Paradise  dreadfully  slow".^  Of 
the  many  curiosities  of  literature,  not  the 
least  curious  is  the  "  fact  that  Schiller  and 
Goethe  correspond  in  February  1798  on 
the  merits  of  terza  rinia  as  a  form  for 


1  Misson,  vol.  i,  p.  219. 

2  Moore's  Studies  in  Dante,  Second  Series,  p.  3. 

3  Goethe's  Travels  in  Italy  (Bohn's  Trans.),  P.I393. 
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poetry,  and  that  neither  of  them  mentions 
Dante".! 

The  Frenchman  and  the  Italian  were 
not  more  complimentary  than  the 
Englishman  and  the  German.  Here  is 
Voltaire's  opinion :  "  Everybody  with  a 
spark  of  good  sense  ought  to  blush  at 
that  monstrous  assemblage  in  hell  of 
Dante  and  Virgil,  of  Saint  Peter  and 
Madonna  Beatrice.  There  are  to  be 
found  among  us,  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, people  who  force  themselves  to 
admire  feats  of  imagination  as  stupidly 
extravagant  and  as  barbarous  as  this; 
they  have  the  brutality  to  oppose  them 
to  the  masterpieces  of  genius,  wisdom, 
and  eloquence,  that  we  have  in  our  lan- 
guage. O  tempora,  O  judicium!"^  And 
here  is  the  opinion  of  the  Abbe  Xavier 
Bettinelli :  "  To  Dante  he  condescend- 
ingly allowed  a  few  fine  verses,  a  few 
felicitous  images,  amid  that  vast  ocean 
of  scurrilities  and  repulsive  barbarisms — 
the  Divine  Comedy!"^ 

1  Plumptre,  Dante,  vol.  ii,  p.  482. 

2  John  Motley's  Voltaire,  p.  275. 

8  Memoirs  of  Count  Carlo  Gozzi,  translated  by  Symonds, 
vol.  ii,  pp.  104-5. 
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If  we  turn  to  the  "  many  learned, 
curious,  and  ingenious  gentlemen",  who 
rightly  considered  the  tour  of  Italy  as 
"  the  finishing  part  of  a  polite  educa- 
tion", the  result  is  much  the  same.  In 
1766  was  published  Travels  through 
Italy ^  containing  New  and  curious  Obser- 
vations on  that  Country^  by  "  John  Nor- 
thall,  Esq.,  Captain  in  his  Brittannic 
Majesty's  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery". 
Among  the  other  new  and  curious  obser- 
vations may  be  probably  reckoned  his 
description  of  the  well-known  painting  by 
Domenico  di  Michelino  in  the  cathedral 
of  Florence:  where  Dante  is  depicted, 
book  in  hand,  amid  the  scenes  of  his 
Divine  Comedy, — the  portal  of  Hell,  the 
Mount  of  Purification,  the  Heavens  of 
Paradise.  By  Captain  Northall  this  is 
described  as:  "the  picture  of  Dante 
Alighieri  walking  in  the  fields  before 
his  house".  In  those  days  it  appears 
to  have  been  always  necessary  to  ex- 
plain who  Dante  Alighieri  was;  so,  in 
a  note,  the  author  explains  that  "  this 
old  poet  is  considered  as  the  Ennius,  or 
the  Chaucer,  of  Florence  ".     Perhaps  the 
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editor  of  the  Travels  is  right,  when  he 
says  that  Captain  Northall  "has  con- 
sidered things  in  a  new  light;  what  he 
says  is  purely  his  own ;  he  depends  upon 
no  former  authorities  ".^ 

Even  as  late  as  1817,  Stendhal  tells 
with  disgust  how  in  Rome  he  was  bored 
by  Italian  fanatics,  who  "  strained  every 
nerve  to  prove  that  in  the  true  tragic 
stile  Dante  was  far  superior  to  Racine".^ 

But  now  a  new  era  is  beginning. 
Byron,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  Cary,  Mac- 
aulay,  Victor  Hugo,  Carlyle  blow  the 
trumpet  notes  which  herald  the  return 
of  the  great  Florentine;  Brougham^  ad- 
vises the  student  of  law  to  begin  with 
Dante;  Gladstone^  finds,  in  the  reading 
of  Dante,  "  a  vigorous  discipline  for  the 
heart,  the  intellect,  the  whole  man";  till 
nowadays  we  find  one  of  the  latest 
writers  on  Tuscany  protesting  that 
"  Dante  is  overdone  and  overquoted  un- 
til flesh  and  blood  rebel  ".^ 

1  Travels  through  Italy,  pp.  87-8  and  Preface. 
'•*  Rojfte,  Naples,  and  Florence  in   1817,   by   the   Count   dc 
Stendhal  (London,   1818),  p.  332. 
3  Lord  Acton,  The  Study  of  History,  p.  53. 
*Morley's  Life  of  Gladstone,  vol.  i,  p.  202. 
*  Montgomery  Carmichael,  In  Tuscany,  p.  112. 
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Cosi  ha  tolto  Puno  all'  altro  Guido 

La  gloria  della  lingua ;   e  forse  e  nato 
Chi  I'uno  e  I'altro  caccerk  di  nido.^ 

But  of  all  strange  vicissitudes,  Virgil 
has  had  the  strangest.  The__shy,  decor- 
ous, aesthetic  poet,  who  to  the  Augustan 
age  represented  alT  that  was  stately  and 
grandiose  in  the  history  of  Rome,  de- 
veloped, in  the  Middle  Ages,  on  the  one 
hand,  into  a  prophet  of  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  on  the  other,  into  a  juggler 
and  a  mountebank  of  the  most  question- 
able reputation.  The  Aeneid — hailed  by 
Propertius^  as  something  greater  than 
the  Iliad\  on  the  altar  of  whose  divinity 
Julius  Caesar  Scaliger  immolated i7(?;^^^r;^ 
of  which   Montaigne  believed  that  not 

lAn  extremely  interesting  paper  on  The  Vicissittuies  of 
DaJtte's  Literary  Reputation,  by  Dr.  Garnett,  is  included  in 
"The  Dante  Society  Lectures"  (1904).  See  also  Professor 
Kuhns'  Dante  ajid  the  English  Poets  (New  York,  1904),  a 
delightful  book. 

2Propertius,  iii,  26,  65-6  (Paley's  Edn.) : 

Nescio  qtdd  Tfiajus  nascitur  I  Hade. 

3  Sainte-Beuve,  Etude  sur  Virgile,  p.  296 :  il  dresse  enpropres 
te7'mes  des  autels  a  Virgile,  a  la  divinite  de  Virgile  (virgiliana 
divinitas),  et  il  lui  immole  Honiere.  "  Scaliger  sacrifices 
Theocritus  as  much  as  Homer  at  the  altar  of  Virgil.  He  gives 
an  invariable  preference  to  Virgil,  and  declares  that  the  differ- 
ence between  these  poets  is  as  great  as  between  a  lady  of  rank 
and  the  awkward  wife  of  a  citizen."  Hallam,  Literature  oj 
Europe,  vol.  ii,  pp.  300-1. 
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even  "the  Muses  themselves  could  ever 
go  beyond  the  Roman"  ;^  to  whose 
author,  alone  of  all  human  things,  the 
precision  and  seriousness  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hoby  allowed  the  epithet  "divine";^ 
which,  in  the  Sortes  Virgilianae,  acquired 
an  almost  Biblical  sanctity  and  force,  and 
could  foretell  events  so  diverse  as  the  con- 
nubial fortunes  of  Panurge  and  the  tragic 
fate  of  Charles  the  First  ^ — seemed  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  age  of  Coleridge,  to 
have  nothing  in  it  but  diction  and  metre.^ 
Even  to  our  own  time,  Virgil's  fame  is 
an  exemplification  of  il  mondan  romore 
and  how  it  muta  norne  perM  muta  lato : 
his  fame  among  the  Latin  races  is  little 
less  than  infamy  to  the  Teuton.  To  the 
French  Sainte-Beuve^  he  is  the  poet  and 
almost  the  prophet  of  the  Latin  races: 
"le  poete  de  la  Latinite  tout  entiere,  il 
a  devine  ce  qu'aimerait  I'avenir  "  ;  to  the 
Teutonic    Mommsen^    he    is    merely   a 

1  Montaigne,  book  ii,  chap.  36. 

2  Professor  Raleigh's  Introduction  to  Hoby's  Courtier  (Tudor 
Translations),  p.  lix. 

3  Rabelais,    book   iii,   chap.    12;    Chambers's   Encyclopaedia, 
Sortes   Virgilianae. 

^Sellar,  The  Rotuatt  Poets  of  the  Augustan  Age^  p.  72. 
*  Sainte-Beuve,  Etude  sur  Virgile,  p.  29. 
^Mommsen,  History  of  Rome,  vol.  iii,  p.  182. 
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popular  poetaster;  to  the  Italian  Car- 
ducci^  he  is  the  peasant,  who  became 
"  to  the  world  the  interpreter  of  the 
destinies  of  the  Empire":  the  inspired 
rustic,  "  who  sprang  from  the  banks  of 
the  Mincio  to  the  Capitol,  from  the 
Capitol  to  Olympus  " ;  while  to  the  Eng- 
lish Tennyson  he  is: 

Wielder  of  the  stateliest  measure 

ever  moulded  by  the  lips  of  man. 
(To  Virgil); 

and  to  the  English  Myers,  he  is  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  "  hidden  music,  which  can 
give  to  every  shade  of  feeling  its  distinc- 
tion, its  permanence,  and  its  charm ;  his 
thoughts  seem  to  come  to  us  on  the 
wings  of  melodies  prepared  for  them 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world."  ^ 

How  these  strange  transformations 
came  about  is  a  fascinating  tale,  which 
can  be  read  in  the  pages  of  Comparetti, 
Graf,  Tunison,  Sellar,  and  many  an- 
other ;  and  to  which  it  will  be  necessary 
to  recur. 

1  Carducci,  Discorsi  letterari  e  storici,  pp.  193,  199. 

2  Myers,  Classical  Essays,  p.  116. 
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Haec  super  arvorum  cultu  pecorumqiie  canebam 
Et  super  arboribus,  Caesar  dum  magnus  ad  altum 
Fulminat  Euphraten  bello,  victorque  volentis 
Per  populos  dat  jura,  viamque  adfectat  Olympo. 
IIlo  Vergilium  me  tempore  dulcis  alebat 
Parthenope,  studiis  florentem  ignobilis  oti, 
Carmina  qui  lusi  pastorum,  audaxque  juventa, 
Tityre,  te  patulae  cecini  sub  tegmine  fagi. 

— Georgics^  iv.  559-66. 

Thus  have  I  sung  of  fields,  of  flocks,  and  trees, 
And  of  the  waxen  work  of  labouring  bees: 
While  mighty  Caesar,  thundering  from  afar, 
Seeks  on  Euphrates'  banks  the  spoils  of  war; 
With  conquering  arts  asserts  his  country's  cause, 
With  arts  of  peace  the  willing  people  draws; 
On  the  glad  earth  the  golden  age  renews, 
And  his  great  father's  path  to  heaven  pursues; 
While  I  at  Naples  pass  my  peaceful  days, 
Afifecting  studies  of  less  noisy  praise; 
And,  bold  through  youth,  beneath  the  beechen  shade, 
The  lays  of  shepherds  and  their  loves  have  played. 

(Dryden's  Translation. ) 

The  real  living  Virgil  is  a  somewhat 
enigmatic  person.  That  he  was  born  in 
the  later  time  of  the  Roman  Republic 
(October  15th,  70  B.C.),  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mantua,  we  know: 
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also,  that  he  not  improbably  had  a  tinge 
of  Celtic  blood ;  that  his  father  eked  out 
some  nondescript  employment  by  buy- 
ing lands  and  breeding  bees,  and  had 
the  shrewdness  to  recognize  the  value 
for  his  son  of  an  excellent  education; 
also,  that  the  poet  gained  the  patronage 
of  Augustus  and  his  minister;  that  he 
spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  more 
than  comfort,  and  that  he  left  behind 
him,  at  his  comparatively  early  death, 
a  prosaically  solid  fortune  of  something 
equivalent  to  ^90,000^  of  our  money: 
— all  this  we  know.  That  Virgil  was 
a  consummate  literary  artist  we  know 
also ;  and  that  it  was  by  dint  of  labour 
and  (as  he  himself  called  it)  by  licking 
into  shape,  that  he  filled  his  hexameters 
with  their  melancholy  and  penetrating 
resonance.  But  the  real  living  Virgil 
we  do  not  understand  very  clearly.  He 
was,  we  are  told,  tall  and  dark,  countri- 
fied, and  shy  as  a  girl.  His  pleasures 
were  not  permitted  to  overstep  the  exi- 


'^  Prope  centiens  sestertium :  Suetonius,  13;  which  Sellar 
(p.  119)  interprets  as  being  equivalent  to  more  than  j^8o,ooo; 
Nettleship  [Vergil,  p.  75)  as  *'  some  ^90,000  ". 
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gencies  of  uncertain  health  and  the  de- 
corum of  his  period.  Yet  Virgil  was 
not  a  recluse  in  his  views  of  life.  He 
realized  the  glory  of  Rome,  her  world- 
wide empire,  her  lofty  mission  in  the 
evolution  of  mankind,  and  the  power  of 
her  victorious  legions;  and,  in  his  own 
private  affairs,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  appreciated  the  advantage  and 
comfort  of  being  on  the  side  of  the  big 
battalions.  To  tell  the  truth,  Virgil,  with 
all  his  shyness  and  rusticity,  seems  to 
have  been  a  very  diplomatic  courtier. 
However  we  interpret  or  explain  away 
his  language  to  Augustus,  there  remains 
a  residuum  of  adulation,  so  extravagant, 
that  Dean  Merivale^  was  led  to  conjec- 
ture that  Virgil's  death-bed  appeal  for 
the  destruction  of  the  manuscript  of  the 
Aeneid  may  have  been  prompted  by  "the 
remorse  of  an  accusing  conscience  ".  That 
discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valour  and 
of  poetry  must  have  been  a  principle  of 
some  value  in  the  eyes  of  a  poet  who 
could  cancel,  at  "  the  despotic  will  of  the 
emperor",  those  hundreds   of  lines,  in 

1  Romans  under  the  Empire,  vol.  v,  p.  109. 
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which  he  had  chanted  his  ever  fresh  and 
ever  rising  admiration  and  love  for  his 
old  friend,  Cornelius  Gallus: 

Gallo,  cujus  amor  tantum  mihi  crescit  in  horas 
Quantum  vere  novo  viridis  se  subjicit  alnus.^ 

By  a  cruel  irony,  four  hundred  years 
later,  and  "in  deference  to  the  emperor", 
Ausonius^  constructed  an  obscene  cento 
from  the  lines  and  phrases  of  Virgil's 
chaste  poems.  "I  am  ashamed",  says 
the  excellent  man  (he  became  a  con- 
vert to  Christianity),  "to  have  de- 
graded the  dignity  of  Virgil  with  such 
buffoonery;  but  what  could  I  do?  I 
had  my  orders":  "quid  facerem?  jussum 
erat".  No  doubt  Virgil,  too,  had  his 
orders;  and  what  was  Virgil  to  do? 
Poets,  luckily  for  the  world's  delight,  no 
more  than  Juvenal's  Crispus,  feel  bound 


1  Eclogue,  X,  73-4: 

Gallus — for  whom  each  hour  my  passion  grows 
As  swell  green  alders  when  the  spring  is  young. 

(Calverley's  Translation. ) 
:    Conington's  Introduction  to  Fourth  Georgic ;  Sellar,  pp.  189-90. 
Mr.  Myers  [Classical  Essays,  p.  161)  doubts  the  cancelling 
story,  on  apparently  inadequate  grounds. 

2  Teuffel's  History  of  Roman  Literature  (Warr's  Translation), 
vol.  ii,  pp.  367-8. 

Comparetti,  Vergil  in  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  54. 
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"  to  swim  against  the  stream  and  stake 
their  life  upon  the  truth";  and 

quid  violentius  aure  tyranni? 

Even  a  Virgil  may  entertain  a  whole- 
some **  dread  and  fear  of  kings  ".  But 
why  should  Virgil  hang  upon  the  smiles 
of  an  emperor?     Has  he  not  said: ^ 

Disce  puer  virtutem  ex  me  verumque  laborem, 
Fortunam  ex  aliis; 

and  also: 

Quid  non  mortalia  pectoria  cogis, 
Auri  sacra  fames  ?^ 

Ah!  these  noble  sentiments!  How  our 
boyhood  thrilled  to  them!  How  the 
hexameter  rolls  and  swells  and  breaks  in 
surf  upon  the  memory!  Long  summer 
afternoons,  with  Virgil  and  the  still  sur- 
face of  the  lake,  and  the  shadows  of  the 
hedges  lengthening  with  the  sun-fall! 
Virgil,  and  the  shingle  and  the  brook, 
and  then  the  sea,  that  rolled  and  swelled 

'^Aeneid,  xii,  435-6: 

Learn  of  your  father  to  be  great. 
Of  others  to  be  fortunate. 

(Conington's  Translation.) 
2  Aeneid,  iii,  57-8: 

Fell  lust  of  gold  abhorred,  accurst! 
What  will  not  men  to  slake  such  thirst? 

(Conington's  Translation.) 
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and  broke  in  hexameters  upon  the 
beach!  Come  back  through  the  gate 
of  dreams!  Virgil,  and  the  tears  that 
would  not  make  the  lines  construe! 
Virgil  and  childhood's  rapture  of  suc- 
cess! Virgil,  and  the  first  stealthy  light 
of  long  summer  morns,  the  peace  of 
snowy  midnights!  Virgil,  and  dead 
faces,  tarnished  names,  outworn  beliefs, 
and  vanished  dreams!  Come  back  no 
more  through  the  ivory  gates! 

Auri  sacra  fames!  A  fig  for  it,  with 
;^90,ooo  in  hand !  The  words  are  blunt ; 
the  blade  is  polished,  but  the  edge  is 
turned.  If  we  want  "  the  high  serious- 
ness which  comes  from  absolute  sin- 
cerity ",^  the  (TTTovSaLorr]?)  without  which 
"  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels  "  are 
but  "  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cym- 
bal ",  we  will  listen  not  to  the  Roman 
but  the  Dantean  Virgil : 

Ch^  tutto  I'oro  ch'e  sotto  la  luna 
E  che  gik  fu,  di  queste  anime  stanche 
Non  poterebbe  fame  posar  una.^ 

1  Matthew  Arnold,  Essays  in  CriticisTn  (Second  Series),  pp. 
33.  48. 

'^  Inferno,  vii,  64-6: 

Not  all  the  gold  that  lies  beneath  the  moon. 
Or  ever  lay,  of  all  these  souls  in  pain 
Could  give  a  moment's  rest  to  even  one. 

.(Plumptre's  Translation.) 

c 
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Auri  sacra  fames!  No  doubt;  but  it 
is  true  also  that  there  is  "  nothing  Hke 
leather  ". 

Virgil,  like  Ausonius,  had  to  exclaim : 
Quid  facerem? 

Quid  facerem?    Neque  servitio  me  exire  licebat, 
Nee  tarn  praesentis  alibi  cognoscere  divos. 
Hie  ilium  vidi  juvenem,  Meliboee,  quot  annis 
Bis  senos  cui  nostra  dies  altaria  fumant. 
Hie  mihi  responsum  primus  dedit  ille  petenti: 
Pascite  ut  ante  boves,  pueri;  submittite  tauros.^ 

What,  indeed,  should  Virgil  do  but 
utilize  the  Theocritean  pastoral  for  the 
recovery  of  his  bit  of  land ;  and  set  Tity- 
rus  and  Meliboeus  and  Lycidas  and 
Moeris  bleating  about  the  eviction  from 
his  farm  of  Publius  Vergilius  Maro, — at 
any  convenient  time  when  they  might 
not  happen  to  be  licking  the  boots  of 
Caesar?      If   the    truculent    soldier    in 


1  Eclogties^  i,  41-6: 
What  was  I  to  do,  my  shepherd  ?    Only  thus  could  I  be  free. 
Only  there  my  heavenly  helper,  only  there  my  saviour,  see. 
There  I  saw  him,  Meliboeus,  there  in  Rome  with  him  I  spoke, 
Him  for  whom  with  monthly  victim  shall  my  every  altar  smoke ; 
There  I  gat  my  first  assurance,  when  he  heard  the  suppliant 

plead : 
*' Graze,  as  heretofore,  your  oxen;  still,"  he  said,  "your  cattle 

breed  ". 

{VirgiVs  Pastorals^  translated  by  John  Sargeaunt.) 
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possession  drove  the  poetic  claimant  to 
seek  headlong  refuge  in  the  waters  of 
the  Mincio,  this  merely  shows  the  limita- 
tions of  the  Pastoral  Muse  in  the  work 
of  agrarian  restitution.^ 

"The  poets  Propertius  and  Tibullus 
suffered  in  these  troubles  as  well  as 
Vergil;  but  they  were  not  equally  for- 
tunate, as  far  as  we  know,  in  finding  a 
way  out  of  their  difficulties."^  Perhaps 
they  did  not  equally  recognize  the  value 
of  the  poetic  fancy  as  a  realizable  asset. 

Happily  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell 
upon  the  ravings  of  adulatory  nonsense 
which  Virgil  addressed  to  Caesar  in 
the  First  Georgic  (11.  24-42).  But  the 
Fourth  Eclogue  must  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  anyone  who  deals  with  the  Virgil 
of  Dante.  Here  it  must  suffice  to  say 
that,  in  this  Eclogue,  Virgil's  adulation 
soared  to  such  heights  of  hyperbole  that 
it  seemed  impossible  that  the  poet  could 
refer  to  a  mere  mortal ;  and  his  vaticina- 
tions were  long  believed  to  bear  some 
mysterious  allusion  to  the  birth  of  Christ 

'^  Eclogues ^  ix,  11-16,  and  Conington's  note. 
2  Nettleship,  Vergil^  pp.  31-32. 
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"  The  substance  of  the  poem  ",  Professor 
Sellar  boldly  maintains,  is  "not  altogether 
unmeaning  "  ;^  but  the  inspired  interpre- 
tation, after  weathering  the  storms  of  the 
fifteen  centuries  which  separated  Augus- 
tine from  Mr.  Keble,^  is  spurned  by  Pro- 
fessor Comparetti  as  an  "ancient  farce ".^ 
To  this  Eclogue  we  must  return  here- 
after. But,  in  the  meantime,  how  are  we 
to  reconstruct  the  man  Virgil  as  an  in- 
telligible or  credible  entity?  So  per- 
plexing and  inconsistent  are  the  traits, 
gathered  from  various  sources,  that  one 
is  almost  tempted  to  attribute  to  the 
poet  a  double  personality — a  dualism  of 
Jekyll  and  Hyde, — and  to  trace  to  this 
dualism  the  strangely  divergent  aspects 
which  he  assumed  to  the  eyes  of  suc- 
ceeding ages.  When  we  contemplate 
with  amazement  the  figure  of  the  me- 
diaeval Virgil,  alternating  between  the 
evangelist  and  the  mountebank,  and, 
again,  losing  his  identity  and  resolving 
himself  (a  mediaeval  Box  and  Cox)  into 
two  single  gentlemen — a  Vergilius  and 

1  Sellar,  p.  147.  2  Myers,  p.  163. 

3  Comparetti,  p.  103. 
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a  Maro\  we  cannot  fail  to  be  reminded 
that  Horace  at  one  time  addresses  Virgil 
as  "  the  half  of  his  soul  ",  at  another  as 
"  the  whitest  of  souls  ",  and  yet  again 
addresses  to  "  Vergilius  ",  who  is  appar- 
ently our  poet,  words  which  apparently 
mean  nothing  less  than  that  our  poet  is  a 
miser  and  a  toady .^    "A  joke",  perhaps? 

Charles  Lamb,  we  know,  apostrophized 
Wordsworth  as  "  you  rascally  old  lake 
poet ",  and  addressed  Barron  Field  as  an 
associate  of  thieves;  and,  in  the  same 
spirit,  Horace  might  beg  Vergilius  to 
suspend  his  money-grubbing,  although 
(in  the  case  of  a  poet  whose  financial 
success  must  have  been  notorious)  with 
an  obvious  touch  of  indelicacy.  But 
to  address  Vergilius  as  "  client  of  noble 
youths "  is  redolent  of  something  like 
contempt.  May  it  not  be  conjectured 
that  even  the  easy-going  Horace  may 
have  been  stung  into  a  jest,  which  was 
half  earnest,  by  the  unctuous  sentiments 
of  the  complaisant  poet? 

At  any  rate,  the  man  Vergilius,  it  must 

1  Graf,  Roma  nella  vtemoria,  vol.  ii,  p.  178. 

2  Horace,  Odes,  1,  iii,  8;  Sat.  I,  v,  41;  Odes,  IV,  15  and  25. 
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be  admitted,  in  his  daily  walk  fell  some- 
what short  of  the  heroic.  With  an  ex- 
quisite ear  for  the  harmonies  of  verse, 
and  with  the  constitutional  melancholy 
of  the  Celt,  he  appears  to  have  combined 
the  canniness  of  the  son  of  the  soil  and 
the  freedom  from  impulsiveness  which 
rusticity  breeds.  His  sentiments  were 
elevating  but  vague;  his  romance  was 
touching  but  judicious.  His  hero,  "  pius 
Aeneas  ",  is  a  good  deal  of  the  humbug 
and  a  good  deal  of  the  poltroon.  Even 
when  *  his  hair  stands  on  end  and  his 
voice  cleaves  to  his  throat '  our  emo- 
tion is  only  languidly  stirred.  A  poet 
of  healthy  feeling  could  hardly  have  de- 
scribed with  so  much  detachment  and 
indifference  the  meeting  between  Aeneas 
and  the  shade  of  the  betrayed  and  self- 
slaughtered  Dido.  The  pious  Aeneas 
whines  before  the  wrathful  shade,  like  a 
curate  in  a  breach  of  promise  case: 

nee  credere  quivi 
Hunc  tantum  tibi  me  discessu  ferre  dolorem !  ^ 

'Indeed!     Indeed!     I  did  not  think  that  you 
would  take  it  on  like  this.' 

1  Aeneidf  vi,  463-4, 
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Not  even  the  merciful  and  beautiful 
touch,  by  which  Virgil  has  placed  the 
spirit  of  Dido,  not  among  the  suicides  of 
Aeneid,  vi,  434,  but  among  those 

quos  durus  amor  crudeli  tabe  peredit 

(an  example  followed  by  Dante,  when 
he  placed  her  among 

le  donne  antiche  e  i  cavalieri 
Che  amor  di  nostra  vita  dipartille^  : 

not  even  all  the  melody  and  splendour 
and  pathos  of  Virgil's  rhythm,  can  blind 
us  to  the  paltriness  of  the  sentiment. 
Nor  is  the  difficulty  surmounted,  whether, 
with  the  fifth-century  Fulgentius,  we  find 
in  the  Aeneid  *  a  complete  picture  of 
human  life';  or  with  the  twelfth-century 
Bernard  of  Chartres,  or  John  of  Salis- 
bury, we  find  in  Aeneas  "nothing  else 
than  the  human  soul"^ — a  sort  o{  Every- 
man^ in   fact;    or  with  the  nineteenth- 


1  Aeneid^vXf  442;  Inferno,  v,  71,  69;  also  Dr.  Moore's  Textual 
Criticism  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  p.  xxxviii. 

2  Gaston  Boissier,  Virgile  att  Moyen  Age,  in  Revue  des  Deux 
Motides,  vol.  xix,  p.  522. 

Poole's  Illustrations  of  the  history  of  medieval  thought, 
p.  119. 
Comparetti,  Vergil  in  the  Middle  Ages,  p  117. 
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century  Dr.  Tyrrell,^  we  find  in  him  the 
"  Man  of  Destiny ",  bound  to  sacrifice 
humanity  and  honour  on  the  altar  of  the 
great  Roman  Empire.  To  trace  the  rise 
of  Roman  power  to  Aeneas  was  to  pay 
the  Empire  a  very  slender  compliment. 
Dr.  Tyrrell  makes  a  happy  comparison 
when  he  says :  "  Indeed,  as  a  poem  which, 
while  professedly  relating  the  adventures 
of  an  individual,  really  has  for  its  hero  the 
poet's  own  nation,  the  Aeneid  resembles 
no  work  of  imagination  so  closely  as  it 
resembles  the  series  of  Shakespeare's 
historical  plays  ".  No  doubt.  In  both 
the  characters  are  in  a  sense  only  the 
threads  which  are  woven  together  to 
make  up  the  gorgeous  tapestry  of  a 
nation's  story;  and  Shakespeare  has,  in 
Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  sketched  (as 
a  dramatic  foil)  an  Aeneas,  as  unctuous 
and  uninteresting  as  Virgil's  own.  But 
the  Earl  of  Richmond  is  confessedly  a 
subsidiary  marionette,  merely  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  million  Englishmen  who 
were   'swearing   a   prayer   or    two'    for 

1  Tyrrell,  Latin  Poetry,  pp.  138-9. 
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the  confusion  of  "  the  wretched,  bloody, 
and  usurping  boar "  of  Gloster.  The 
chief  human  hero  of  Shakespeare's  his- 
torical plays  is  Henry  V.  But  to  com- 
pare him  with  Aeneas  is  in  itself  the 
clearest  proof  how  far  Virgil  is  wanting 
in  "  the  high  seriousness  which  comes 
from  absolute  sincerity  ".  No  poet  who 
juggles  with  the  "  high  seriousness  "  of 
his  quest  for  the  mysteries  of  Man  and 
Nature,  whether  he  be  a  Burns  or  a 
Virgil,  whether  he  juggle  in  the  name  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  or  of  "  Scotch  drink, 
Scotch  religion,  and  Scotch  manners  ",^ 
can,  with  all  the  pathetic  beauty  in  the 
world,  attain  to  the  height  of  height,  the 
absolute  sincerity  of  the  great  artists:  to 
that  "  contagiousness  of  art "  the  chief 
and  almost  only  condition  of  which 
(Tolstoy  tells  us)  is  sincerity.^ 

1  Cf.    Matthew  Arnold's    Essays  in   Criticism,   2nd   series, 
pp.  44-8. 

2  Tolstoy,  What  is  Art?  pp.  154-5. 
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Virgilio  dolcissimo  patre, 
Virgilio,  a  cui  per  mia  salute  die*  mi. 

— Purg.  XXX,  50-1. 
Virgil,  my  sweetest  father,  to  whose  hand, 
Virgil's,  I  gave  myself,  true  health  to  gain. 

(Plumptre's  Translation. ) 

To  turn  now  to  the  Dantean  Virgil: 
it  is  noteworthy  that  one  of  the  very 
few  places  in  which  Dante  contests  an 
opinion  of  Virgil,  is  that  in  which  he 
joins  issue,  in  the  De  Monarchia}  on  the 
question  as  to  what  may  be  regarded  as 
sportsmanlike  in  the  conduct  of  a  foot- 
race. This  curious  question  (embedded 
in  a  still  more  weirdly  curious  disserta- 
tion on  the  revelation  of  God's  judgment 
by  means  of  trial  by  combat)  is  resolved 
by  Dante  in  his  statement  that :  "  when 
many  athletes  contend  who  will  first 
reach  a  certain  mark,  they  may  not  im- 
pede one  another.    Albeit,  our  poet  may 

1  De  Monarchia,  Book  II,  viii,  75-94  (Oxford  Dante). 
32 
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seem  to  have  deemed  otherwise  in  the 
Fifth,  when  he  gave  Euryalus  the  prize." 
This  reference  to  the  wile  ^  by  which  the 
prostrate  Nisus,  upsetting  the  runner- 
up,  gave  the  victory  into  the  hands  of 
his  well-beloved  Euryalus,  and  Dante's 
quaint  repudiation  of  Virgil's  condona- 
tion of  the  stratagem,  seem  to  suggest 
that  even  in  the  mind  of  Dante  there 
was  a  haunting  sense  of  a  deficiency  of 
manliness  in  the  author  of  the  Aeneid, 
But  in  the  Divine  Comedy  (and  it  is 
to  it  we  must  go  for  the  Dantean  por- 
trait of  Virgil)  he  is  the  embodiment 
of  all  that  is  noble,  pure,  and  great.  It 
would  be  hard  in  any  literature  to  find 
a  more  perfect  expression  of  reverence 
than  in  the  words  which  Dante  addresses 
to  Virgil — the  tenderest  words  that  pen 
ever  wrote:  M aster ^  Father,  More  than 
Father,  My  wise  counsellor,  My  comforter, 
My  leader.  My  help  in  every  need,  The 
Poet,  The  lofty  teacher,  Honour  and  light 
of  other  poets.  Courteous  Soul  of  Mantua, 
,  Thou  who  do  est  honour  to  both  knowledge 

"^Aeneid^  v,  331,  seq. 
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and  arty  Sun  that  healest  every  troubled 
sight} 

Dante  does  not,  indeed,  address  Vir- 
gil, as  he  addresses  Beatrice  or  Brunetto 
Latini  or  Cacciaguida,  with  the  you  (the 
vol)  of  dignity,  but  with  the  more  fa- 
miliar tu}  But  whether  this  be  a  com- 
pliance with  the  exigencies  of  mediaeval 
legend  or  not,  the  familiarity  of  address 
implies  no  absence  of  respect. 

And  Virgil  well  repays  his  reverent 
love.  He  watches  every  movement  of 
Dante,  he  helps  his  faltering  tongue  and 
anticipates  his  wishes.  He  interprets 
Dante's  desires,  and,  when  Dante  needs 
no  interpreter,  he  effaces  himself  He  is 
of  all  cicerones  the  most  loyal  and  the 
best. 


1  Maestro,  Padre,  Lo  piu  che  padre,  Mio  conslglio  saggio, 
II  mio  conforto,  Mio  duca,  Ad  ogni  uopo  soccorso,  II  Poeta, 
L'alto  dottore,  O  degli  altri  poeti  onore  e  lume,  O  anima  cortese 
Mantovana,  O  tu  che  onori  e  scienza  ed  arte,  O  Sol  che  sani 
ogni  vista  turbata.  For  the  many  others  see  Toynbee's  Dante 
Dictionary  and  Scartazzini's  Enciclopedia  Dantesca. 

2  Although  Beatrice,  Brunetto,  and  Cacciaguida  alone  are  ad- 
dressed as  voi,  the  corresponding  adjective  vostro  is  applied  to 
Farinata,  Cavalcante,  Adrian  V,  Guido  Guinicelli.  Possibly  it 
was  in  accordance  with  the  tradition  alluded  to  in  Par.  xvi,  lo 
that  Virgil— being  born  before  the  assumption  of  the  imperial 
«<7j— was  debarred  from  the  ceremonial  voi ;  however,  naturally 
we  might  otherwise  expect  its  use  in  regard  to  the  Maestro. 
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When,  in  the  Twenty-third  Canto  of 
the  Inferno,  the  Malehranche  were  in 
pursuit,  Virgil  seized  Dante  Hke  a  mother 
flying  from  fire  with  her  child  in  her 
arms: 

Then  suddenly  my  guide  his  arms  did  fling 
Around  me,  as  a  mother,  roused  by  cries, 
Sees  the  fierce  flame  around  her  gathering. 

And  takes  her  boy,  nor  ever  halts,  but  flies, 
Caring  for  him  than  for  herself  far  more, 
Though  one  scant  shift  her  only  robe  sup- 
plies.^ 

To  compare,  with  the  meeting  between 
the  living  Aeneas  and  the  shade  of  his 
father  Anchises  in  the  Sixth  Aeneid,  the 
intercourse  between  Dante  and  the  shade 
of  his  "  more  than  father  "  in  the  Divine 
Comedy  is  to  realize  the  tameness  and 
ineffectiveness  of  Virgil.  To  find  a  par- 
allel to  the  wistful  and  mystic  tenderness 
of  the  Divine  Comedy  let  us  go,  if  any- 
where, to  Shakespeare.  Where  Hamlet 
addresses  the  ghost  of  his  father: 

I  '11  call  thee  Hamlet, 
King,  father.  Royal  Dane ; 

1  Inf.  xxiii,  37-42  (Plumptre's  Translation). 
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or  where  he  exclaims: 

Save  me,  and  hover  o'er  me  with  your  wings, 
You    heavenly   guards  I     What   would   your 
gracious  figure? 

we  feel  the  same  reverential  awe  and 
loving  respect  as  we  feel  in  the  words  of 
Dante  to  the  shade  of  Virgil. 

But  to  recognize  the  plenitude  of 
Dante's  reverence  for  Virgil  we  must 
turn  to  that  unspeakably  beautiful  and 
glorious  appearance  of  Beatrice  in  the 
Thirtieth  Canto  of  the  Purgatory.  Virgil 
had  done  his  office.  He  had  conducted 
Dante  through  Hell  and  Purgatory  to 
the  Earthly  Paradise.  He  had  returned 
to  his  place  among  those  who  "  live  with- 
out hope  in  longing";  but  Dante  knew 
it  not.  So  when  the  potent  influence  oi 
Beatrice  fanned  into  flame  the  embers 
of  his  love,  he  turned  to  seek  the  sym- 
pathy of  "  his  help  in  every  need  " : 

I  turned  me  leftwards,  with  that  trust  sincere 
With   which   a  child,  its   mother's   aid  to 

claim, 
Runs  to  her  in  affliction  or  in  fear. 

To  say  to  Virgil :  "Not  in  all  my  frame 
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Stays    one    whole  drachm   of  blood   that 

trembles  not. 
I  know  the  tokens  of  the  ancient  flame  ".^ 

These,  the  last  words  which  Dante 
addresses  to  Virgil: 

Conosco  i  segni  dell'  antica  fiamma : 

are  an  exact  translation  of  Virgil's  own 
words : 

Agnosco  veteris  vestigia  flammae.^ 

Dante  could  hardly  better  express  his  4^ 
reverence  for  the  almost  sacred  character  I 
of  Virgil's  poetry  than  by  quoting  it  in 
the  Earthly  Paradise,  in  the  very  presence 
of  Beatrice,  to  express  his  love. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Although  Virgil 
has  returned  to  his  place  to  fulfil  his 
doom,  the  scene  still  murmurs  of  Virgil : 

Ma  Virgilio  n'avea  lasciati  scemi 
Di  se,  Virgilio  dolcissimo  patre, 
Virgilio,  a  cui  per  mia  salute  die'  mi. 

In  the  very  presence  of  Beatrice, 
Dante    lamented    the    loss    of   Virgil;"^ 

1  Pitr£:  XXX,  43-48  (Haselfoot's  Translation). 
^Aen.  iv,  23. 
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amid  the  glories  of  the  Earthly  Para- 
dise, tears  started  to  his  eyes  and  be- 
fouled his  cheeks: 

N^  quantunque  perde  I'antica  matre 
Valse  alle  guance  nette  di  rugiada, 
Che  lagrimando  non  tornassero  atre 


.1 


and  the  words  in  which  he  poured  out 
his  lamentation  are  themselves  an  echo 
and  an  imitation  of  Virgil's  own  lines, 
wherein  he  tells  how  the  severed  head 
of  Orpheus  still  called  on  his  lost 
Eurydice : 

Eurydicen  vox  ipsa  et  frigida  lingua. 
Ah  miseram  Eurydicen!  anima  fugiente  vocabat; 
Eurydicen  toto  referebant  flumine  ripae.^ 

To  Dante,  Virgil  was  his  lost  Eurydice. 
Nor  is  that  all.     Dante's  lamentation 

1  But  Virgil  had  from  us  his  presence  ta'en, 
Virgil  of  fathers  sweetest,  Virgil  who 
Me  safely  led  the  infernal  terrors  through ; 
And  all  that  our  first  Mother  lost  was  vain 

To  keep  my  cheeks  from  dews  they  had  escaped, 
Cheeks  that  at  last  in  weeping's  weeds  were  draped. 

— Purg,  XXX,  49-54  (Wilstach's 
Translation). 
2  Georgics  iv,  525-527. 

"  Eurydice,"  the  voice  and  tongue  of  death, 
**  Ah,  poor  Eurydice ! "  the  parting  breath  ; 
"  Eurydice ! "  the  echo  of  the  water  saith. 

—Translated  by  R.  D.  Blackmore, 
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is  checked  by  the  reproaches  of  Beatrice. 
Here,  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  the 
poem,  Dante's  own  name  occurs : 

Dante,  perch^  Virgilio  se  ne  vada, 

Non  pianger  anco,  non  pianger  ancora: 

Dante  weep  not  because  thy  VirgiFs  gone ; 
Weep  not  as   yet;   as   yet   weep  thou  no 
more. 

—Purg.  XXX,  55-56  (Plumptre's 
Translation); 

and  it  can  hardly  be  by  accident  (if 
indeed  anything  in  the  Divine  Comedy 
is  accidental)  that  in  the  same  line  the 
name  of  Virgil  also  occurs. 

Virgil,  the  type  of  merely  human  \J 
knowledge,  has  done  his  work;  his 
charge  is  resigned  to  Beatrice,  to  lead 
Dante  through  realms  where  mere 
human  knowledge  is  of  no  avail.  Dante 
was  now,  after  confession  of  his  fault,  to 
pass  through  the  waters  of  Lethe,  to 
gaze  upon  the  face  of  Heavenly  Know- 
ledge, to  behold  a  vision  of  the  history 
of  the  Church  and  the  Empire,  and, 
after  drinking  of  the  waters  of  Eunoe, 
to  mount  to  the  stars  of  Paradise.     But 

D 
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Dante,  although  the  Paradise  was  the 
goal  of  his  journey,  was  no  theological 
abstraction.  He  was  a  real  living  man 
of  the  year  1 300,  to  whom  art  and  poetry 
and  politics  were  full  of  interest.  There- 
fore, to  part  from  his  guide,  il  buon  Vir- 
gilio,  il  do  Ice  pedagogo^  although  his 
teaching  was  limited  to  the  earthly  and 
the  carnal,  could  not  be  without  a 
wrench;  and  it  is  in  the  words  and 
rhythm  of  Virgil  himself  that  Dante's 
parting  cry  takes  shape.  For  the  mo- 
ment, Dante  seems  to  be  parting  from 
all  that  is  dearest  and  truest.  The 
shade  of  Virgil  was  to  Dante  what  the 
shade  of  Protesilaus  was  to  Laodamia 
in  Wordsworth's  glorious  lines: 

Aloud  she  shrieked !  for  Hermes  reappears ! 
Round  the  dear  Shade  she  would  have  clung — 

't  is  vain : 
The  hours  are  past — too  brief  had  they  been 

years ; 
And  him  no  mortal  effort  can  detain : 
Swift,    toward    the    realms    that    know    not 

earthly  day, 
He  through  the  portal  takes  his  silent  way, 
And  on  the  palace-floor  a  lifeless  corse  She 

lay. 


IV 
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Or  se'  tu  quel  Virgilio,  e  quella  fonte, 
Che  spande  di  parlar  si  largo  fiume  ? 

O  art  thou  then  that  Virgil  and  that  fount 

Which  sheds  abroad  so  large  a  stream  of  lore  ? 

— Inf.  i,  79-80  (Haselfoot's 
Translation). 

O  gloria  de'  Latin,  disse,  per  cui 
Mostr5  ci5  che  potea  la  lingua  nostra. 

O  thou,  the  Latins'  pride,  whose  song 
Showed  all  the  powers  of  our  tongue. 

— Purg.  vii,  16-17  (Shad well's 
Translation). 


How,  then,  are  we  to  reconcile  this 
tender  reverence  of  the  great  Master 
with  the  real  character  which,  after 
every  allowance,  we  must  assign  to  the 
Roman  poet?  Surely  the  true  and  lofty 
counsellor  of  Dante  is  not  the  flatterer  of 
Caesar,  the  treacherous  friend  of  Gallus? 
Was  he  perhaps  not  the  man  Virgil  but 
rather  the  writer  of  the  Aeneidl  Was 
he  some  idealized  figure,  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other? 

41 
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Dante's  knowledge  of  the  literature  of 
the  Virgilian  age  would  not  nowadays 
be  considered  extensive.  With  the 
Odes  of  Horace,  for  instance  (on  which 
is  based  some  part  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  man  Virgil),  his  acquaintance,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  very  questionable;  and 
Professor  Comparetti  thinks  that  Dante 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  later  represen- 
%tations  of  Virgil  in  the  writings  of  Ma- 
crobius  and  Fulgentius.^  Yet  there  is 
evidence  in  the  Seventh  Canto  of  the 
Purgatory:^ 

Fur  Possa  mie  per  Ottavian  sepolte : 

that  he  had  read  the  interpolated  life  of 
Virgil,  attributed  to  Donatus;  and,  in 
the  Third  Canto  of  the  Purgatorio,  there 
is  a  reminiscence,  if  not  a  loose  trans- 
lation, of  the  famous  epitaph  (attributed 
to  Virgil  himself)  which  is  quoted  in 
that  life: 

Mantua  me  genuit,  Calabri  rapuere,  tenet  nunc 
Parthenope  ;  cecini  pascua,  rura,  duces : 

1  Comparetti,  Vergil  in  the  Middle  Ages  (translated  by  Be- 
necke),  p.  211. 

2  Purg.  vii,  6,  and  Tozer's  note. 
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in  the  line: 

Napoli  I'ha  e  da  Brandizio  e  tolto:^ 

("  Naples  now  hath  it,  ta'en  from  Brin- 
disi ",  as  Plumptfe  neatly  renders  the 
line).  Moreover,  the  deeply  affectionate 
terms,  in  which  Virgil  is  addressed, 
suggest  to  modern  readers  that  Dante 
had  before  his  mind  a  real,  concrete 
being  of  like  passions  with  our  own. 
The  Virgil  of  Dante  is  swayed  by  the 
fluctuations  of  our  ordinary  human  feel- 
ings. When  reproached  by  Cato,  he 
exhibits  remorse  and  hurries  off  with 
uncomely  haste^ 

Ei  mi  parea  da  se  stesso  rimorso : 
O  dignitosa  coscienza  e  netta, 
Come  t'  e  picciol  fallo  amaro  morso ! 

Quando  li  piedi  suoi  lasciar  la  fretta, 
Che  I'onestade  ad  ogni  atto  dismaga.'-^ 

1  Purg.  iii,  27.  Napoli  Vha  is,  I  would  suggest,  a  translation  of 
tenet  nunc  Parthenope ;  and  tolto  seems  to  be  a  reminiscence,  of 
rapjiere;  possibly  a  translation.  In  Inf.  xxviii,  17,  da  =  at;  in 
Inf.  xiii,  105,  and  In/,  v,  102,  toglieye'x?,  applied  to  the  body.  Might 
we  not  therefore  translate:  "at  Brundusium  it  was  reft  from 
me  "  =  Calabri  raptierel  Better  Danteans  than  myself  can  say. 
^Purg.  iii,  7-1 1. 

He  seemed  to  me  within  himself  to  groan. 

O  Conscience  truly  noble,  pure  and  chaste, 
How  keen  the  pangs  by  thee  for  small  ills  known ! 
And  when  his  feet  had  laid  aside  the  haste 
Which  robs  each  gesture  of  its  dignity. 

— (Plumptre's  Translation.) 
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/ 


When  he  is  repulsed  by  the  Demons 
from  the  Castle  of  Dis,  he  grows  wrath- 
ful,^ changes  colour,^  and  speaks  in 
broken  and:'  excited  words.^  At  the 
entrance  of  Limbo  he  is  all  amort,  and 
grows  white  with  sympathy  and  grief: 

Comincio  il  poeta  tutto  smorto.* 

Yet  we  must  remember  that  the 
Comedy^  is  an  ajlegory  (or  allegorical 
Apocalypse,  as  Mr.  Symonds^  would  have 
it)  as  well  as  a  story.  As,  to  Bunyan, 
Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman  and  Mr.  By-ends 
of  Fair  Speech  were  allegorical  char- 
acters as  well  as  the  citizens  who  walked 
the  streets  of  Bedford;  as,  to  Spenser, 
the  Faery  Queene  was  "glory  in  my 
general  intention,  but  in  my  particular 
I  conceive  the  most  excellent  and  glori- 
ous person  of  our  soveraine  the  Queene  ", 
being  thus  "  clowdily  enwrapped  in  Alle- 
goricall  devises";  as,  to  Virgil  himself, 
Aeneas  was  not  merely  the  son  of  An- 
chises,  but  (we  are  told^)  "  un  instrument 
des  dieux  " ;  so  the  Virgil  of  Dante  is  an 

1/;^  viii,  121.  ^In/.ix,2-  ^  Inf.  \x,  Z. 

^Inf.  iv,  14.  ^Symonds,  The  Study  of  Dante  y  p.  113. 

«  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  quoted  by  Sellar,  p.  391. 
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allegory,  and  only  secondarily  the  real, 
concrete  being — the  shade  of  the  actual 
individual,  Virgil. 

The  supposition  that  Dante  had  in 
his  mind  the  man  Virgil  conflicts  with 
several  facts  in  the  Comedy,  If  this  be 
so,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  absence  of 
any  delineation  of  the  outward  semblance 
of  Vantico  Poeta} 

Far  as  Virgil  accompanied  Dante  in 
his  journey,  his  features  are  unknown  to 
us.  Apparently  the  only  detail  sup- 
plied to  us  is  in  the  woyAJioco]  and  this, 
whatever  it  may  mean,  can  hardly  refer 
to  any  outward  feature.  And  hence  it 
comes  that  the  pictorial  illustrators  of 
Dante,  left  thus  to  their  own  devices, 
have  presented  us  with  an  almost  em- 
barrassing wealth  and  variety  of  Virgils:^ 


iVolkmann's  Iconografia  Dantesca,  pp.  54,  94,  96,  loi,  150, 
and  Plates  v  and  vi ;  Geschichte  der  I talienischen  Litteratur, 
von  Wiese  und  Percopo,  pp.  90  and  93  ;  Danie,  von  F.  X.  Kraus, 
Buch  IV,  pp.  558  seg. ;  Bassermann's  Dante  s  Sptiren  in  Italien, 
Tafeln,  46,  47,  48;  Illustrations  to  the  Divine  Comedy  0/ 
Dante,  executed  by  the  Flemish  artist,  Jo.  Stradanus,  IJ87 
(London,  1892),  especially  the  illustrations  to  Inferno,  ii  and  vi ; 
Zeichnungen  von  Satidro  Botticelli  (Berlin,  1884);  Pinelli,  // 
Dante  (1826);  La  Divine  Comedie,  Illustrations  de  Van' 
Dargent  (Paris,  1879);  Compositions  by  John  Flaxman  (Lon- 
don, 1807);  Dora's  Dante. 
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from  the  bearded  figure  in  mantle 
and  wool-trimmed  mitre,  that  wanders 
through  the  drawings  of  Botticelli :  from 
the  staid,  red-cloaked  and  hooded  figure 
of  the  resplendent  Urbinate  Manuscript 
of  the  late  fifteenth  century;  the  beard- 
less antique  poet  with  laurel  chaplet  of 
Signorelli;  the  homely  bottle-nosed  friar 
of  the  sixteenth  century  Fleming,  Stra- 
danus,  to  the  Virgil  with  well -trimmed 
whiskers  of  the  early  nineteenth  century 
Ademollo;  the  profile  and  cloak-shrouded 
mouth  of  Flaxman, 

Faultily  faultless,  icily  regular,  splendidly  null ; 

the  strenuous,  clear-cut,  classic  nose  of 
Pinelli;  the  gravely  responsible  dignity 
of  Yan'  Dargent;  and  the  romantic 
fluttering-robed  figure  of  Dore. 

We  cannot  account  for  this  absence  of 
an  external  differentiation  of  Virgil  on 
the  ground  of  want  of  traditional  details. 
For  in  the  life  attributed  to  Donatus,  and 
apparently  read  by  Dante,  there  are  full 
details  as  to  Virgil's  outward  appearance. 
No  more  does  the  style  of  Dante  furnish 
an  explanation;  for  it  is  above  all  pre- 
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cise  and  definite.  As  John  Addington 
Symonds  reminded  us:  "  His  very  giants 
are  measured".  Nor  is  it  the  skill  of 
Dante  which  is  at  fault.  Dante  had  the 
power  of  striking  off  in  a  few  words  the 
outward  appearance  of  those  whom  he 
encountered  in  his  spiritual  journey;  of 
Homer: 

Mira  colui  con  quella  spada  in  mano, 
Che  vien  dinanzi  a'  tre  si  come  sire ; 

-{^Inf.  iv,  86-7);i 

of  Caesar: 

Cesare  armato  con  gli  occhi  grifagni ; 

—{Inf.  iv,  1 23);  2 

of  Cato : 

Vidi  presso  di  me  un  veglio  solo. 

Lunga  la  barba  e  di  pel  bianco  mista 
Portava,  ai  suoi  capegli  simigliante, 
Dei  quai  cadeva  al  petto  doppia  lista. 
—{Purg.  i,  3i-6.)3 


1  Look  thou  on  him  who  walks  with  sword  in  hand, 
Whose  place  before  the  three  his  rank  doth  prove. 

— (Plumptre.) 

2  Caesar  in  armour  clad  and  falcon-eyed. — (Haselfoot.) 

3  I  saw,  hard  by,  an  old  man  standing  sole. 

Long  was  his  beard,  and  white  hairs  there  were  seen, 
Which  with  his  flowing  locks  agreed  in  hue, 
That  o'er  his  breast  fell  down,  a  twofold  screen. 

— (Plumptre.) 
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As  Dante  stands  upon  the  ledge  which 
o'erlooks  the  valley  of  flowers  in  Ante- 
purgatory,  Sordello  points  one  by  one  to 
the  Princes,  who  are  its  denizens.  Philip 
the  Bold  ("  see  how  he  beats  his  breast") 
is  that  "short-nosed  man";  Peter  the 
Third  is  "  he  who  appears  so  large  of 
limb"';  and  Charles  of  Anjou  is  "he  of 
the  manly  nose".-^ 

Therefore  this  vagueness  as  to  Virgil's 
outward  appearance  accords  neither  with 
the  knowledge,  nor  the  style,  nor  the 
skill  of  Dante.  If  Coleridge,  with  mystic 
realism  worthy  of  Dante,  can,  with  an 
interjection  of  the  Wedding  Guest,  etch 
out  the  Ancient  Mariner,  with  "  glitter- 
ing eye  "  and  "  skinny  hand  so  brown  " : 
is  it  to  be  thought  that  Dante's  powers 
failed  in  the  task  of  picturing  Virgil?  It 
seems  much  more  probable  that  this 
outward  representation  was  deliberately 
omitted,  and  that  this  omission  is  the 
proof  of  the  allegorical  character  of 
Dante's  Virgil. 


"^  Purgatorio,  vii,  103-113.  Gary  translates  colui  dal  ntaschio 
naso :  "  him  of  feature  prominent".  Such  is  the  art  of  mistrans- 
lating Dante ! 
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Dante's  words  have  been  so  often 
tortured  that  one  must  feel  compunc- 
tion at  appearing  once  more  to  wrest 
their  meaning.  Yet  it  is  quite  possible 
that,  when  the  first  words  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  Virgil  were  Non  uomo^  ("  not  a 
man  "),  Dante  may  have  meant  to  give 
the  key  to  the  Virgilian  character,  and 
to  warn  his  reader  that  he  is  to  regard 
his  companion  as  allegorical. 

This  purely  allegorical  hypothesis  dis- 
poses of  some  inconsistencies  which  cling 
around  the  Dantean  Virgil.  The  Virgil 
of  the  Divine  Comedy  seems  to  combine 
something  almost  approaching  the  quali- 
ties of  being  simultaneously  canonized 
and  damned. 

On  the  one  hand,  Virgil's  name  is, 
like  the  name  of  God,  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  or  of  Christ,  never  mentioned 
in  Hell.  This  reticence,  which  is  main- 
tained only  by  means  of  a  designation 
("  this  one  "  or  "  that  one  "),^  so  plainly 
at  variance  with  Dante's  habitual  rever- 


1  Inf.  i,  67. 

'^ Inf.  X,  62;  XV,  53;   and  the   notes   thereon  of  Scartazzini, 
Butler,  and  Tozer. 
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ential  attitude  towards  Virgil :  so  churlish 
and  almost  brusquely  insolent,  as  ad- 
dressed to  shades  so  dear  to  Dante  as 
those  of  Cavalcante  and  Brunetto,  must 
be  the  outcome  of  some  definite  plan. 
What  that  plan  may  be  is  easier  to  guess 
when  we  recall  to  mind: 

Ces  deux  moiti^s  de  Dieu,  le  Pape  et  TEmpereur; 

and  recall  to  mind  all  that  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  all  that  the  poet,  who 
had  sung  the  birth  of  that  Empire,  meant 
to  Dante.  At  the  very  lowest  point  of 
Hell  Lucifer  has  three  mouths,  and  in 
each  mouth  he  gnaws  a  sinner.^  One  of  ^ 
them  is  the  betrayer  of  Christ ;  the  others 
are  the  betrayers  of  the  founder  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  But  to  this  point  we 
must  recur.  And  yet  this  poet,  whose 
name  is  never  profaned  with  the  breath 
of  Hell,  is  himself  placed  within  the  gate, 
where  ^  abandon  hope  all  those  that  enter 
here'.  If  Dante  had  in  his  mind  the 
man,  the  individual  entity,  Virgil,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that,  with  all  the  love 
and  reverence  that  he  displays  towards 

1  Inf.  xxxiv,  55  seq. 
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him,  he  would  have  left  him  among  those 
who  are  in  Limbo,  who  "live  without 
hope  in  longing".  If  the  pagans,  Rhipeus 
and  Trajan,  are  placed  among  the  spirits 
of  the  Just  in  the  Heaven  of  Jupiter, 
might  not  (one  is  tempted  to  ask)  the 
spirit  of  Virgil,  who  to  Dante's  eyes  was 
a  forerunner  and  foreteller  of  Christ, 
find  a  place  in  Paradise?^  Rhipeus,  the 
puppet  of  VirgiFs  fancy,  is  beatified, 
because  a  chance  phrase  of  the  Aeneid 
named  him  most  just  and  righteous; 
while  the  poet,  from  the  stream  of  whose 
imagination  this  bubble  is  cast,  remains 
in  the  Limbo  of  hopelessness. 

There  is  thus  ground  for  believing  that 
Dante  did  not  portray  the  actual  man 

1  Dr.  Verrall  {Independent  Review^  November,  1903,  p.  251) 
finds  in  the  use  of  the  word  **  imperador "  (in  Inf.  i,  124),  an 
indication  that  there  was,  to  Dante's  eyes,  something  "  decisively 
damnatory  "  in  Virgil's  advocacy  of  the  deification  of  Augustus. 
If  this  were  so,  Dante  would  hardly  have  written  the  Fifth 
Chapter  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Convito^  or  spoken  of  quello 
benedetto  Scipione.  The  fact  that  Dante  elsewhere  uses  Impera- 
dore  of  the  Deity  (Par.  xii,  40;  xxv,  41)  may  prove  little;  but  it 
proves  much  that  Virgil  [Purg.  vii,  7-8)  expressly  attributes  his 
loss  of  Heaven  to  want  of  Faith  and  (25)  Non  per  far,  ma  per 
non  fare.  Indeed,  it  may  be  suggested  that,  when  Dante 
makes  Virgil  say  of  quello  itnperador^ 

In  tutte  parti  impera,  e  quivi  regge, 
he  is  thinking  not  of  Augustus  but  of  the  Romanorum  Intperator 
and  Rex  Romanorn7n  of  later  times. 
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(or  shade)  Virgil,  but  rather  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  writer  of  the  Aeneid — not 
the  man  but  the  poet;  and  that  Dante 
was  once  more,  in  a  sense,  following 

Dietro  alle  poste  delle  care  piante.^ 

If  Virgil's  Aeneas  be  really  but  the 
embodiment  of  the  birth  of  the  Roman 
power,  Dante's  Virgil  is  thus  only  the 
embodiment  of  the  Aeneid, 


1  /«/.  xxiii,  148 : 

After  the  prints  of  his  beloved  feet.— (Longfellow.) 
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che  veramente 
Delle  magiche  frode  seppe  il  gioco. 

who  in  good  sooth  well  knew 
The  Wizard's  art  and  all  its  juggling  pranks. 
— htf.  XX,  1 16-7  (Musgrave's  Translation). 

Ultima  Cymaei  venit  jam  carminis  aetas; 
Magnus  ab  integro  saeclorum  nascitur  ordo. 
Jam  redit  et  Virgo,  redeunt  Saturnia  regna; 
Jam  nova  progenies  caelo  demittitur  alto. 

Come  are  those  last  days  that  the  Sibyl  sang : 
The  ages'  mighty  march  begins  anew. 
Now  comes  the  virgin,  Saturn  reigns  again: 
Now  from  high   heaven  descends  a  wondrous 
race. 

— Virgil's  Eclogues  (iv,  4-7),  trans- 
lated by  Calverley. 

There  is  another  and  most  interesting 
question.  Was  the  Dantean  conception 
of  Virgil  coloured  by  the  mediaeval 
traditions  of  the  Roman  poet?  To  the 
mediaeval  mind  Virgil  was  a  very  differ- 
ent person  from  the  shy,  raw-boned 
53 
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Mantuan  of  real  life.  In  the  course  of 
centuries  he  had  been  transformed  into 
something,  which  combined  the  char- 
i  acteristics  of  a  Faust,  a  Puck,  an  Ariel, 
a  Prospero,  a  Don  Juan:  a  magician,  a 
sprite,  and  very  often  a  lover.  This  is 
that  quaint  and  famous  Virgil  of  the 
Middle  Ages  (why  did  not  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  or  Charles  Lamb  immortalize 
him?)  which  Professor  Comparetti  has 
delineated  in  his  fascinating  book.^ 

Comparetti  has  considered  the  medi- 
aeval Virgil  under  two  heads :  first,  as  the 
Virgil  of  literary  tradition ;  secondly,  as 
the  Virgil  of  popular  tradition.  No 
doubt  the  latter  is  the  more  amazing; 
but,  even  in  the  literary  tradition,  the 
poet  assumed  to  the  mediaeval  mind  an 
extraordinary  aspect.  A  commentary 
on  the  Bucolics  begins  in  this  promising 
way:  "  At  this  time,  when  Julius  Caesar 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Empire,  Brutus 
Cassius  was  ruler  of  the  twelve  parishes 
of  Tuscany;  and  there  arose  war  between 
Caesar  and  Brutus  Cassius,  with  whom 

1  Vergil  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Domenico  Comparetti,  trans- 
lated by  E.  F.  M.  Benecke. 
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Virgil  was  living,  and  Brutus  was  con- 
quered by  Julius;  and  after  this  Julius 
was  killed  by  a  blow  with  a  stool  ".^ 
"Brutus  Cassius"  is  good;  the  "stool"  is 
good,  and  likewise  "  the  twelve  parishes". 
For  the  mediaeval  Virgil,  chronology 
has  no  terrors:  he  plays  leap-frog  with 
the  centuries.  Here,  he  is  living  "  in  the 
time  of  the  Flood"  ;^  and  there  he  is  at 
the  court  of  King  Arthur,  dissipating 
the  suspicions  of  the  queen's  fidelity.^ 

In  spite  of  all  Professor  Comparetti's 
lucid  explanation,  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  draw  the  line  precisely  between  the 
Virgil  of  literary  tradition  and  the  Virgil 
of  popular  tradition.^  But  there  are 
some  of  the  traditions,  which  the  utmost 
flattery  could  hardly  associate  with  litera- 
ture ;  and,  as  an  example,  may  be  quoted 
a  romance  of  Virgil,  as  he  appeared  to 
the  Spaniards,  even  so  late  as  the  six- 
teenth century.  "In  this  romance"^ 
says  Comparetti,  "Vergil   appears  as  a 

1  Comparetti,  p.  129. 

2  Comparetti,  p.  124. 

3  Graf,  Roma  nella  memoria,  vol.  ii,  p.  253. 

^  Graf  (vol.  ii,  pp.   211,  237)  questions  Comparetti's  mode  of 
demarcation. 

5  Comparetti,  p.  368. 

£ 
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gallant  hidalgo^  who,  when  punished  for 
an  indiscreet  amour,  bears  his  punish- 
ment with  saintly  patience,  and,  as  a 
reward,  obtains  at  length  the  object  of 
his  affections,  to  whom  he  is  married 
with  the  sanction  of  the  king  and  the 
blessing  of  the  archbishop." 

"  The  following",  continues  Comparetti, 
"  is  a  condensed  version  of  the  romance": 

"The  King  commanded  that  Vergil 
should  be  arrested  and  put  in  prison, 
as  punishment  for  the  violence  he  had 
offered  in  the  palace  to  a  lady  called 
Donna  Isabella.  Seven  years  he  kept 
him  in  prison  without  thinking  of  him, 
till  one  Sunday  at  dinner  he  remembered 
him.  *  Where  is  Vergil?'  he  asked  his 
knights.  Then  answered  a  Knight,  who 
was  Vergil's  friend,  *  Your  Highness  has 
caused  him  to  be  put  in  prison.'  '  Well, 
then,'  said  the  King,  *  let  us  eat,  and  after 
dinner  we  will  go  and  see  Vergil.'  *  No,' 
answered  the  queen,  ^  without  him  I  will 
not  eat.'  *  What  are  you  doing,  Vergil ; 
what  are  you  doing?'  asked  the  King, 
when  they  were  come  to  the  place.  *  My 
lord,  I  am  combing  my  beard  and  my 
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hair,  for  here  must  they  grow  and  grow 
grey,  for  to-day  it  is  seven  years  since 
you  imprisoned  me.'  *  Be  patient,  be 
patient,  Vergil ;  but  three  years  more  are 
needed  to  make  ten/  *  My  lord,  if  your 
highness  bids  me,  I  will  pass  all  my  life 
in  this  place/  ^Vergil,  as  reward  of 
your  patience,  to-day  you  shall  dine 
with  me/  *  My  clothes  are  torn,  I  cannot 
show  myself  *  I  will  give  you  clothes, 
Vergil ;  I  will  bid  them  bring  you  them/ 
This  pleased  the  knights  and  the  ladies, 
and  most  of  all  did  it  please  a  lady 
called  Donna  Isabella;  so  they  called  an 
archbishop  and  married  her  to  Vergil. 
Then  he  took  her  by  the  hand  and  led 
her  out  into  the  garden/' 

In  this  Spanish  version,  the  poet  com- 
mands our  sympathetic  regard;  but  in 
many  of  the  Italian  forms  of  the  tradi- 
tion he  figures  as  a  mischievous  imp. 
He  was  a  magician  of  the  most  deter- 
mined type.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he 
used  his  art  for  benevolent  purposes. 
That  he  might  keep  Vesuvius  in  order, 
he  set  up  a  bronze  man  with  bow  and 
arrow,  in  readiness  to  shoot  it,  if  it  dared 
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to  stir.^  This  stopped  the  eruptions  for 
the  time,  and  would  no  doubt  have  been 
permanently  effective;  had  not  an  igno- 
rant yokel  pulled  the  string  and  thus 
roused  Vesuvius  to  renew  its  depreda- 
tions. Virgil  also  made  a  bronze  fly^ 
which  killed  all  the  flies  with  which 
Naples  was  plagued.  The  poor  and  the 
sick  also  attracted  his  benevolent  atten- 
tion. For  them  he  provided  the  medi- 
cinal baths  at  Pozzuoli:^  and  indeed  with 
a  purpose  which  pushed  charity  to  the 
verge  of  socialism.  For,  he  ''wished 
especially  to  enable  the  poor  by  this 
means  to  dispense  with  the  doctors, 
'who,  in  defiance  of  all  feelings  of 
charity,  insist  upon  being  paid'".  How 
the  doctors'  fees  fell  off;  and  how  they 
came  secretly  and  removed  the  inscrip- 
tions from  the  baths,  so  that  the  poor 
sick  folk  knew  not  where  to  find  their 
special  cure;  and  how  these  same  doctors 
on  their  return  voyage  encountered  a 
furious  tempest  and  were  drowned:  except 

1  Comparetti,  p.  259. 

2  Comparetti,  p.  266. 

^Comparetti,  pp.  270-271;  Master  Virgil^  by  J.  S.  Tunison, 
pp.  8S-89. 
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one,  who  was  mercifully  preserved,  in 
order  that  we  might  know  the  story; — 
this  'twere  long  to  tell.  But  these  are 
the  main  facts. 

Sometimes  the  purpose  of  Virgil's 
magic  is  distinctly  perplexing.  For  in- 
stance, there  was  the  story  of  Virgil  and 
the  eggs.  Virgil  took  a  fancy  to  balance 
the  city  of  Naples  on  an  egg;  and, 
naturally  enough,  when  the  egg  moved, 
Naples  was  disturbed.  Then  again  we 
read  that  there  were  two  castles,  each 
built  on  an  egg.  One  of  these  castles, 
as  everyone  knows,  is  still  at  Naples, 
floating  blithely  on  its  egg}  Unfor- 
tunately the  other  is  not.  Some  mis- 
guided knave  tried  one  day  to  break  the 
egg;  and  down  it  sank. 

"  L'elenco  delle  meraviglie  attribuite  a 
Virgilio  s'allunga  smisuratamente,"  says 
Professor  Graf:^ — the  stories  of  Virgil's 
magic  have  no  end.  What  is  more,  they 
have  neither  beginning  nor  end.  There 
are   eggs  and   bottles  and   mirrors  and 

1  Comparetti,  p.  303  ;  Castello  dell'  Ovo  ;  cf.  Toynbee's  Dante 
Studies  and  Researches,  p.  229 ;  and  Tunison's  Master  Virgil, 
p.  106. 

2  Graf,  ii,  p.  240. 
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bows   and   arrows;   there    are   demons; 
and  there  are  often  ladies: 

Par  femme  fut  Adam  degu, 
Et  Virgile  moque  en  fut.^ 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  form  a  faint 
notion  of  the  mediaeval  Virgil  (so  far  as 
he  is  honnete,  bien  entendu),  without 
undergoing  the  delightful  labour  of  read- 
ing Professor  Comparetti's  volume,  had 
better  study  Alice's  Adventures  in 
Wonderland^  beginning  with  chapter 
One:  where  Alice  found  herself  in  the 
curious  condition  of  shutting  up  like  a 
telescope.  In  the  Virgilian  stories,^  we 
shall  find  a  very  close  parallel,  except 
that  in  this  case  a  much  wickeder  person 
is  involved.  We  are  told  that  a  certain 
personage,  who  was  in  fact  (to  put  it 
plainly)  a  devil,  had  got  shut  up  in  a 
bottle ;  and,  in  order  to  get  out,  he  offered 
Virgil  the  possession  of  the  book  of  Solo- 
mon. Virgil  accordingly  opened  the 
bottle.  But  as  the  personage  referred 
to    swelled,   and   swelled,   and    swelled, 

1  Gaston  Boissier  {Revue  des  deuxmondes,  February  ist,  1877, 
P-  534). 
3  Comparetti,  p.  318. 
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Virgil  bethought  him  that  it  would  be 
safer  to  set  him  back  in  his  bottle.  So 
Virgil  assumed  an  air  of  admiring  inno- 
cence, and  said :  "  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  never  be  able  to  get  back  into 
that  bottle".  The  personage  said :  "  You 
bet!"  So  in  he  got;  whereupon  Virgil 
put  on  the  stopper,  sealed  it  with  the 
seal  of  Solomon  and  shut  him  up. 

It  is  an  illustration  of  the  wide  gulf 
which  separates  our  ideas  from  those 
of  the  mediaeval  mind  that  this  same 
mountebank  Virgil  was  at  the  same 
time  regarded  as  a  prophet  and  almost 
a  forerunner  of  Christ.  Even  within  the 
first  century  succeeding  his  death,  the 
poets,  Silius  Italicus  and  Statius,  ren- 
dered to  Virgil's  tomb  the  honours  of  a 
temple.  As  Professor  Comparetti  says, 
even  thus  early  Virgil  was  il  santo  dei 
poeti.  Some  centuries  later,  Macrobius 
held  him  to  be  "distinctly  infallible"; 
and,  through  the  gloom  of  the  Dark  Ages, 
the  learning  and  art  of  Virgil  shone  as 
something  supernatural  and  divine.  In 
the  early  Middle  Ages,  his  figure  was 
placed    in    the    Spanish    Cathedral    of 
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Zamora,  among  the  personages  of  Old 
Testament  History.^  In  a  manuscript 
in  the  British  Museum,  he  is  surrounded 
by  the  almond-shaped  glory  (mandorla), 
which  elsewhere  surrounds  the  figure  of 
Christ,  the  Virgin,  or  the  Saints.^  In 
mystery-plays  of  the  Nativity,  Virgil 
appears  along  with  the  Sibyl  and  the 
prophets  to  testify  against  the  synagogue 
to  the  divinity  of  Christ.  In  a  Latin 
Mystery  of  the  eleventh  century,^  the 
precentor  says  to  Virgil : 

Vates  Maro  gentilium 
Da  Christo  testimonium ; 

and  Virgil  answers: 

Ecce  polo  demissa  solo  nova  progenies  est : 

thus  identifying  with  Christ  the  "  new 
birth"  of  his  own  Eclogue.  The  same 
Eclogue  was  quoted  by  Pope  Innocent 
III  in  a  Christmas  Sermon  as  a  con- 
firmation of  the  Faith. 

There  is  a  story^  that  fifteen  centuries 
ago  two  holy  men  were  walking  by  the 

1  Comparetti,  pp.  48,  49,  64,  102. 

2  Volkmann,  Iconografia  Dantesca,  p.  95. 

3  Graf,  ii,  206.  *  Graf,  ii,  208-209. 
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sea.  One  of  them  carried  a  Virgil ^  and 
as  he  walked  he  wept.  "  Why  do  you 
weep?"  asked  his  companion.  "  I  weep 
because  the  author  of  this  beloved  book 
is  perhaps  in  eternal  pain."  "  No  doubt," 
rejoined  the  other,  "  God  judges-  these 
romancers  just  like  other  men."  As  he 
spoke,  a  gust  of  wind  swept  the  book 
into  the  sea.  Horror-struck, the  Virgilian 
registered  a  vow  that  he  would  neither 
eat  nor  drink  till  he  should  know  the 
fate  of  him  who  sang  in  this  world  such 
songs  as  might  beseem  the  angels  in 
heaven.  He  fell  asleep  and,  as  he  slept, 
he  heard  a  sweet  voice  saying :  "  Pray, 
pray  for  me;  grow  not  weary  in  prayer, 
in  order  that  I  may  sing  for  ever  of  the 
mercy  of  the  Lord."  The  next  day,  the 
Virgil  wdiS  found  in  the  belly  of  a  salmon; 
and  the  salvation  of  the  poet  was  thus 
assured ! 

M.  Yriarte^  records  the  existence  of 
two  Italian  medals,  one  of  which  he 
calls  Virgile  a  la  Croix,  showing  the 
combination  of  Christianity  and  Vir- 
gilianism;    the   other   showing,   on    the 

1  Yriarte,  Rimini,  p.  62. 
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face,   Virgil,   and    on    the    reverse,   the 
Prince  of  the  Apostles. 

Even  at  Mantua,  even  in  his  own 
country,  the  prophet  was  not  without 
honour.  In  the  Mass  of  St.  Paul,  lines 
were  there  sung  which  related  how  the 
Apostle  wept  over  the  poet's  grave  at 
Naples : 

Ad  Maronis  mausoleum 
Ductus,  fudit  super  eum 

Piae  rorem  lacrimae ; 
Quern  te,  inquit,  reddidissem, 
Si  te  vivum  invenissem, 

Poetarum  maxime : 

lines  thus  vigorously  translated  by  Sy- 
monds : 

When  to  Maro's  tomb  they  brought  him, 
Tender  grief  and  pity  wrought  him 

To  bedew  the  stone  with  tears ; 
What  a  saint  I  might  have  crowned  thee, 
Had  I  only  living  found  thee. 

Poet  first  and  without  peers  !  ^ 

On  the  iSth  of  October,  1397,  the 
anniversary  of  the  poet's  birth.  Carlo 
Malatesta  of  Rimini  entered  Mantua 
with  his  victorious  troops;    and,  as  we 

1  Symonds,  Renaissance  in  Italy,  vol.  ii,  p.  46. 
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are  told,  found  the  Mantuans  worship- 
ping before  an  altar,  on  which  amid 
candles  and  flowers  stood  the  statue 
of  Virgil.  One  would  hardly  expect 
a  Malatesta  to  be  shocked  at  any- 
thing. But  so  shocked  was  Carlo  that 
he  ordered  the  marble  to  be  flung  into 
the  Mincio:  an  act  of  profanation,  the 
story  of  which  so  inflamed  with  "  noble 
indignation"  Isabella  d'Este,  Marchion- 
ess of  Mantua,  that  she  called  on  Andrea 
Mantegna  to  raise  "  an  expiatory  monu- 
ment ",  in  honour  of  the  poet.^ 

The  monument  remained  a  pious  in- 
tention; but  at  Rimini,  the  town  of 
Carlo  Malatesta  himself,  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  his  deed  of  shame, 
Vasari  was  painting,  in  the  cupola  of 
the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  di  Scolca, 
a  figure  of  Virgil,  with  the  motto:  Jam 
redit  et  virgo  ^. 

It  was  on  these  and  the  kindred  words 
of  the  Fourth    Eclogue — in  which   the 


1  Yriarte's  Rimini^  pp.  61-2,  378  ;  Julia  Cartwright's  Isabella 
d'Este,  vol.  i,  pp.  173-6;  Kristeller's  Andrea  Mantegna,  pp. 
402-3  (where  the  reputed  sketch  of  the  monument  is  repro- 
duced). 

2  Vasari's  Lives  (Bohn's  edition),  vol  v,  pp.  533-4. 
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poet  had  foretold  an  age  of  happiness, 
justice,  and  love,  as  being  inaugurated 
by  the  birth  of  a  child — that  Christian 
writers  founded  Virgil's  saintly  reputa- 
tion. In  fact,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  child  referred  to  by 
Virgil  was  merely  the  scion  of  some 
distinguished  house:  the  child,  per- 
haps, of  his  patron,  Pollio^.  But  the 
prophecy  was  widely  regarded  as  a 
forecast  of  the  Saviour's  birth;  and  al- 
though St.  Jerome^  classed  this  notion 
with  puerilities  and  the  pranks  of 
quackery,  even  St.  Augustine  found, 
in  the  Eclogue,  a  reference  to  the  re- 
mission of  sins  through  the  Saviour. 
That  Dante  accepted  the  popular  view 
'  is  perfectly  plain.  In  the  Twenty- 
Second  Canto  of  the  Purgatory,  Virgil 
enquires  of  Statius,  how  it  came  that 
his  pagan  darkness  had  been  dispelled, 
and  that  he  had  been  turned  to  Chris- 
tianity: 

*  Se  cosi  e,  qual  sole  o  quai  candele 
Ti  stenebraron  si,  che  tu  drizzasti 

1  Sellar's  Virgil,  pp.  147-9. 

'^  "  Puerilia  sunt  haec  et  circulatorum  ludo  similia"  quoted  by 
Comparetti,  p,  loi. 
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Poscia  diretro  al  Pescator  le  vele?' 

Ed  egli  a  lui :  *  Tu  prima  m'inviasti 
Verso  Parnaso  a  ber  nelle  sue  grotte, 
E  poi,  appresso  Dio,  m'alluminasti. 

Facesti  come  quei  che  va  di  notte, 

Che  porta  il  lume  retro,  e  se  non  giova, 
Ma  dopo  se  fa  le  persone  dotte, 

Quando  dicesti :  "  Secol  si  rinnuova ; 
Torna  giustizia,  e  primo  tempo  umano, 
E  progenie  discende  dal  ciel  nuova". 

Per  te  poeta  fui,  per  te  cristiano.' 

{Purg.  xxii,  61-73.) 

"  If  this  be  so,  what  candles  or  what  sun 

Chased  gloom  thereafter  from  thy  sails  away, 
And  made  them  straight  behind  the  Fisher  run?" 

And  he  to  him :  "  Thou  first  didst  point  my  way 
To  drink  in  grots  upon  Parnassus'  height : 
Then  I  was  lighted  Godwards  by  thy  ray. 

Thou  didst  as  he  who,  walking  in  the  night, 
A  light  behind  him  carries,  and  befriends 
Himself  no  whit,  but  guides  his  followers  right ; 

When  thou  didst  say :  *  The  age  its  nature  mends ; 
Justice  returns ;  time  dawns  anew  for  man ; 
And  a  new  progeny  from  heaven  descends/ 

Through  thee  I  poet  was,  and  Christian." 

(Haselfoot's  Translation.) 

In  these  lines,  Dante  was  echoing  the 
prevalent  belief  of  his  time.  But  else- 
where he  goes  even  farther.  Virgil,  in 
the  Aeneid  (I,  278-279),  represents 
Jupiter  as  consoling  Venus,  by  telling 
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her  that  he  has  given  to  the  Romans 
an  empire  without  end.  This  Dante 
quotes  in  the  Convito,  saying  that  Virgil 
'  is  "  speaking  in  the  person  of  God  ",  in 
persona  di  Dio  parlando}  The  words 
of  Virgil  are  also  quoted  as  proof  that 
it  was  by  right  .that  Rome  assumed 
universal  empire.^  Can  any  stronger 
evidence  be  desired  to  show  what  long 
journeys  human  thought  has  travelled 
since  the  fourteenth  century;  and  how 
far  Dante,  though  the  mightiest,  v.  as 
still  a  typical  son  of  his  age?  >^ 

It  is  therefore  plain  that  the  prophetic 
powers  attributed  to  Virgil  encountered 
no  sceptical  doubts  in  the  mind  of  Dante. 
But  what  of  the  magician  Virgil?  Did 
Dante  accept  the  popular  view  in  this 
respect  also?  So  far  as  regards  the 
grosser  and  baser  part  of  the  legends, 
the  question  is  superfluous  and  absurd. 
The  Dantean  conception  is  absolutely 
irreconcilable  with  the  legend  of  the 
mountebank  and  the  sorcerer.  More 
than  this.      In  the  twentieth  Canto  of 

"^Convito,  iv,  cap.  4,  114-9. 

2  De  Monarchia,  ii,  cap.  7,  88-90 ;  and  Dr.  Moore's  Studies 
in  Dantey  second  series,  pp.  23-4. 
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the  Inferno,  Dante  found  soothsayers 
and  diviners,  and  also  some  whose  arts 
resembled  those  attributed  to  the  medi- 
aeval Virgil: 

Michele  Scotto  fu,  che  veramente 
Delle  magiche  frode  seppe  il  gioco : 

(/;//  XX,  1 16-7.) 

Was    Michael   Scot,  who   in   good   sooth   well 

knew 
The  Wizard's  art,  and  all  its  juggling  pranks  I 
(Musgrave's  Translation.) 

These  wretches  have  their  faces  twisted 
backwards;  and  Dante,  overcome  with 
pity,  leant  against  a  cliff  and  wept.  But 
Virgil  bitterly  reproves  Dante  for  his 
tenderness  and  compassion: 

Certo  i'  piangea,  poggiato  ad  un  de'  rocchi 
Del  duro  scoglio,  si  che  la  mia  scorta 
Mi  disse:  ^Ancor  sei  tu  degli  altri  sciocchi 

Qui  vive  la  pietk  quando  e  ben  morta. 
Chi  h  piu  scellerato  che  colui 
Che  al  giudizio  divin  passion  porta?' ^ 

1  /«/!  XX,  25-30. 

In  truth,  I  wept  as  on  a  rock  I  leant 

Of  the  hard  crag,  so  that  my  Escort  said, 
"Art  thou,  like  others,  now  on  folly  bent? 
Here  pity  lives,  when  it  is  wholly  dead. 
Who  is  of  greater  wickedness  than  he 
Who  is  by  wrath  against  God's  judgment  led?" 

(Haselfoot's  Translation.) 
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So  emphatic  is  Virgil's  reproof  that 
one  is  tempted  to  seek  some  special 
reason  for  its  emphasis  and  bitterness: 
and  to  conjecture  that  Dante  wished 
thus  formally  to  disavow  the  associa- 
tion of  Virgil  with  magic;  which,  never- 
theless, he  could  not  wholly  put  away. 
That  Dante,  however  he  might  strive 
against  it,  was  influenced  by  the  current 
legends,  is  suggested  by  that  weird 
mission  on  which  the  soul  of  Virgil 
had  been  sent,  as  described  in  the 
ninth   Canto   of  the    Inferno: 

True  is  it,  once  before,  down  hither  I 

Journeyed,    by    that    stern     Erichtho    con- 
strained, 
Wont  souls  to  summon  where  their  corpses  lie. 
Scarce  had  my  soul  from  flesh  its  exit  gained, 
When  she  forced  me  within  these  walls  to  come, 
To  fetch  a  soul  in  Judas'  pit  detained. 

{Inf.  ix,  22-27 ;  Plumptre's  Trans.) 

No  doubt,  as  Professor  Comparetti^ 
points  out,  the  vassal  of  a  witch  is  not 
necessarily  a  magician;  but  an  associa- 
tion is  established,  nevertheless. 

1  Comparetti,  p.  217-8;  Franceso  d'Ovidio  in  Ntiova  Antologiay 
Sept.  i6th,  1892,  pp.  216  seq.\  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1875, 
p.  84. 
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It  is  possible  that  some  latent  con- 
sciousness of  Virgil's  popular  reputation 
may  have  suggested  Dante's  words: 

e  sai  quel  che  si  tace 
(and  what  I  speak  not  thou  dost  know. 

Inf.  xix,  39;  Plumptre.) 

Suggestive,  too,  is  the  somewhat  re- 
pulsive, over  -  elaborated,  over  -  empha- 
sized story  of  Manto,  ^  who  is  found 
among  the  diviners  of  the  twentieth 
Canto.  That  the  Dantean  Virgil  should 
thus,  even  passionately,  contradict  the 
account  of  the  foundation  of  Virgil's 
own  city,  as  described  in  the  Aeneid,'^ 
is  strange  enough;  that  Dante  should 
assent  to  the  story,  in  terms  which,  in 
their  exaggerated  complaisance,  sound 
almost  ironical,  is  stranger  still;  and, 
indeed,  conveys  a  strong  suggestion 
of  a  satire  upon  the  Virgil  of  the 
popular  fancy. 

Who  knows?  The  man  who  tries  to 
interpret  the  Middle  Ages,  who  tries  to 
interpret  the  great  interpreter  of  the 
Middle   Ages — the    Divina    Commedia, 

"^  Inf.  XX,  52-102.  '^Aeneid,  x,  198-201. 

F 
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sooner  or  later  must  learn  that  he  is: 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realised. 

A  recent  discovery  has  shown  that 
Dante  himself  was  believed  to  be  an 
authority  upon  charms  and   poisons.^ 

1  Wicksteed  and  Gardner's  Dante  and  Giovanni  del  Virgilio, 
pp.  103-5. 
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Questi,  che  guida  in  alto  gli  occhi  miei, 
E  quel  Virgilio,  dal  qual  tu  togliesti 
Forza  a  cantar  degli  uomini  e  de'  Dei. 

This  one,  who  guides  aloft  these  eyes  of  mine, 
Is  that  same  Virgil,  by  whose  aid  thy  force 
Grew  strong  to  sing  of  men  and  gods  divine. 

[Purg.  xxi,  124-126;  Haselfoot's 
Translation.) 

Of  one  thing,  however,  we  may  be 
sure:  that  it  was  not  on  account  of, 
but  rather  in  spite  of,  Virgil's  necro- 
mantic reputation  that  he  was  chosen 
by  Dante  for  the  greatest  office,  which 
man  or  spirit  could  undertake:  to  guide 
the  human  soul  from  the  dark  wood  of 
error  through  the  sorrow  and  sin  of  the 
Inferno,  up  the  toilsome  ascent  of  the 
Mount  of  Purification  to  the  glory  of  the 
Earthly  Paradise.  Why,  then,  was  Virgil 
selected  for  this?  Why  not  rather  Aris- 
totle, "the  master  of  those  who  know": 
il  Maestro  di  color  che  sanno  {Inf.  iv, 

131);  "Master  and  Leader  of  the  human 
73 
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reason":  Maestro  e  Duca  della  ragione 
umana  {Convito,  iv,  6,  7 1 );  to  whom  Dante 
is  so  largely  indebted  for  the  moral 
scheme  of  the  Divine  Comedy?  Aristotle, 
Dr.  Moore  estimates,  is  quoted  or  referred 
to  by  Dante  300  times,  Virgil  only  200 
times.^  Why  then  was  he  not  the  guide? 
^•^One  obvious  reason  is  that  Dante  was 

wSb^poet  as  well  as  a  thinker  and  moralist. 
His  philosophy  was  not  merely  reason, 
but  what  Matthew  Arnold^  well  called 
"  imaginative  reason  ".    He  saw  sin,  puri- 

^- '  TTcatlon^  and  beatitude  not  as  abstrac- 
tiona.  but  as  actual  piQc^ses,  clothed  in 
tlie__garments  of  imaginative  life.  If 
Aristotle  had  been  Dante's  guide,  the 
whole  complexion  of  the  Comedy  would 
have  been  necessarily  different.  Reason 
would  have  overwhelmed  imagination; 
and  theology  would  probably  have  over- 
whelmed both. 

Dante,  we  know,  has  attracted  men 
of  the  most  diverse  views  on  the  destiny 
and     spiritual     outlook     of    humanity: 

1  Moore's  Studies  in  Dante,  i,  p.  4,  cf.  Lubin,  Commedia, 
pp.  305-308. 

2  M.    Arnold,   Pagan  and  Mediceval  Religious  Sentime/it, 
p.  208. 
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Shelley  and  Carlyle,  Manning  and  Maz- 
zini,  Comte  and  Victor  Hugo,  Gladstone 
and  Rossetti,  Rosmini  and  Matthew 
Arnold,  Morley  and  Church.  Dante  ap- 
peals to  the  pietist  and  the  unorthodox; 
because,  while  working  within  the  bounds 
of  orthodoxy,  he  worked,  not  as  a  theo- 
logian, but  as  a  man:  as  one  who  was 
himself  struggling  from  out  the  mire  and 
entanglements  of  sin.  Here  is  the  pathetic 
sting  of  Dante's  great  poem.  This  is  the 
reason  why  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  are  touched  by  the  consoling,  brac- 
ing, cheering  power  of  Dante's  lines: 
why  to  him,  as  he  to  Brunetto,  we  may 
say: 

For  in  my  mind  and  heart  there  still  is  set 
That  face  of  thine,  kind,  tender,  fatherly, 
When  thou  didst  hourly  teach  me  as  we  met 
How  man  attaineth  to  eternity. 

{Inf.  XV.  82-85;  Plumptre's 
Trans.) 

Mazzini's^  description  of  Dante  as 
'  neither  Catholic,  Guelph  nor  Ghibelline, 
but  Christian  and    Italian',  is  both  too 

1  Mazzini,  On  the  Minor  Works  of  Dante,  p  .  182  ("The  Scott 
Library  "). 
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narrow  and  too  wide.  More  truly  does 
Symonds  ^  describe  the  Divine  Comedy 
as:  "  a  drama  of  whicb^Jiumanity  is  the 
protagonist,  of  which  the  poet  is  spectator 
and"^storian ;  a  drama  in  all  essential 
respects  eternal,  though  coloured  with 
the  prejudices  and  opinions  of  a  single 
age".  "That  which  is  mediaeval  and 
Catholic  in  Dante's  poem  may  well  pass 
away.  But  its  ethical  and  human  breath 
of  life  is  immortal."  To  Dante  and  his 
poem  may  be  applied,  mutatis  mutandis^ 
the  words  which  Froude  used  of  Bunyan 
and  the  Pilgrim's  Progress :  ^ 

"  And  yet  Bunyan,  intensely  religious 
as  he  was,  is  always  human.  His  genius 
remains  fresh  and  vigorous  under  the 
least  promising  conditions.  The  *  Pil- 
grim's Progress',  though  professedly  an 
allegoric  story  of  the  Protestant  plan  of 
salvation,  is  conceived  in  the  large,  wide 
spirit  of  humanity  itself.  Anglo-Catholic 
and  Lutheran,  Calvinist  and  Deist  can 
alike  read  it  with  delight,  and  find  their 
own  theories  in  it.     Even  the  Romanist 


1  Symonds,  The  Study  of  Dante,  p.  105, 

2  Froude's  Bunyan,  p.  91. 
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has  only  to  blot  out  a  few  paragraphs, 
and  can  discover  no  purer  model  of  a 
Christian  life  to  place  in  the  hands  of  his 
children.  The  religion  of  the  '  Pilgrim's 
Progress'  is  the  religion  which  must  be  al- 
ways and  everywhere,  as  long  as  man  be- 
lieves that  he  has  a  soul  and  is  responsible 
for  his  actions."  Behind  the  theologian 
and  the  moralist  is  the  man;  and  there- 
fore with  Dante  we  feel  at  home,  as  we 
feel  at  home  with  Savonarola  or  Francis 
of  Assisi. 

But  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  had 
become  associated  with  the  systematic 
theology  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas;  and, 
had  he  been  chosen  as  guide,  the  Comedy 
must  have  assumed  a  complexion  less 
broadly  human,  more  theological,  less 
sympathetic  with  the  ordinary  human 
being. 

Juvenal,  too,  who  whipped  sin  with  a 
lash  of  fury,  might  seem  a  fit  guide  for 
the  Florentine  moralist.  But  here  the 
answer  is  obvious.  Dante  was  much  more 
than  a  satirist.  He  was  a  poet  and  a  con- 
structive thinker:  a  sympathetic  helper  in 
man's  struggles  after  righteousness. 
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But  for  the  choice  of  Virgil  as  his 
guide  there  were  many  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  Virgil  was  his  favourite  poet. 
Dr.  Moore  ^  has  set  forth  the  proofs  of 
this  assertion  at  length  and  with  great 
impressiveness.  He  finds  that  Virgil  is 
quoted  or  referred  to  by  Dante  about 
200  times.  No  other  poet  is  quoted 
more  than  half  as  often;  while  the 
quotations  from  Horace,  for  instance, 
scarcely  reach  a  dozen,  and  of  these 
some  are  probably  derived  from  second- 
hand knowledge.  Dante  was  in  various 
ways  such  a  mine  of  learning  that  we 
are  apt  to  over-estimate  his  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  the  classical  poets. 
We  are  also  apt  to  forget  that  Elegant 
Extracts^  Casquets  of  Gems,  and  such 
like  mutilations  were  not  inventions  of 
the  Victorian  era,  but  were  known  long 
ago,  in  the  Middle  Ages  (although  they 
called  them  otherwise :  Florilegia,  Dicta 
Philosophorum,  and  so  forth);  and  that 
even  Dante  did  not  despise  their  use.^ 
But,  of  Virgil,  Dante's  knowledge  was 

1  Moore,  Studies  in  Dante,  i,  p.  4  seq.^  197  seq. 

2  Moore,  Studies  in  Dante^  i,  p.  14. 
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undoubtedly  first-hand  and  thorough. 
(There  is  no  ground  for  doubting  the 
statement,  which  Dante  puts  into  Virgil's 
mouth,  in  the  twentieth  canto  of  the  In- 
ferno: that  he  knew  the  Aeneid  in  all  its 
length  and  breadth: 

Ben  lo  sai  tu,  che  la  sai  tutta  quanta.   \ 
— Inf.  XX,  1 1 4.1 

This  is  shown  not  merely  by  direct  quo- 
tation and  direct  reference,  but  also  by 
lateral  reference  and  by  reminiscences  in 
the  story  and  the  phraseology.  In  fact,  as 
Dr.  Moore  well  says,  the  language  of  the 
Comedy  is  "  shot  "^  with  Virgil;  and  Mr. 
Frederic  Myers  thought  that,  "  next  to 
Virgil's  own  poems,  the  Divina  Com- 
media  is  the  most  important  aid  to  his 
right  apprehension  ".^  Wegele^  goes  one 
step  further  when  he  says  that  "  Dante 
has  good  ground  for  calling  Virgil  his 
master,  and  for  speaking  of  the  long 
study  and  the  great  love  which  he  has 
given  to  his  poems  ";  but  when  a  trans- 

1  Moore,  i,  p.  17. 

2  Myers'  Essays,  Classical,  p.  107. 

3  Quoted  by  Plumptre,  ii,  p.  490. 
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lator^  goes  so  far  as  to  imply  that  Dante 
could  not  have  described  a  creaking 
gate,  unless  Virgil  had  observed  some- 
thing similar  before,  of  such  extrava- 
gances one  can  only  say: 

Non  ragioniam  di  lor,  ma  guarda  e  passa. 

Virgil  then  was  chosen  as  guide  and 
companion  in  the  other  world,  because 
he  was  Dante's  guide  and  companion  in 
this;  because  he  was  the  poet  of  his 
choice. 

Moreover,  he  was  chosen  as  the  ex- 
^positor  of  Dante's  apocalyptic  vision, 
r-because  he  was  the  expositor  of  Dante's 
earthly  dreams.  If  the  moral  and  eter- 
nal destiny  of  man  was  Dante's  vision, 
the  Roman  Empire  and  its  destiny  was 
his  dream.  It  is  hard,  if  not  impossible, 
for  us  to  realize  fully  his  views  with  re- 
gard to  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  In  the  fifth  chapter  of 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Convito,  Dante 
argues  that  the  history  of  Rome  was  a 
series  of  divine  interpositions.    From  Ro- 

1  Minchin's  Divine  Comedy,  p.  Ixviii. 
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mulus  to  Augustus,  her  heroes — Mucius, 
Regulus,  Cincinnatus,  "that  blessed  youth 
Scipio  " — were  all  guided  by  the  hand  of 
God.  The  Roman  Empire  was  to  Dante's 
mind  a  divine  institution.  To  his  mind 
Henry  of  Luxemburg  was  the  direct  suc- 
cessor of  Augustus.  From  Charlemagne 
the  succession  of  imperial  consecration 
had  passed  to  every  German  princeling 
whom  the  Electors  chose  for  the  place. 
Most  of  these  German  emperors  had 
very  little  knowledge  of  Rome,  and 
many  of  them  felt  considerably  relieved 
when  they  had  put  the  Alps  between 
their  imperial  persons  and  their  turbu- 
lent lieges  in  the  Eternal  City.  Never- 
theless, each  of  them  on  his  coronation 
at  Rome  became  Romajiorum  Iniperator 
semper  Augustus,  and  represented  all  the 
majesty  of  the  Roman  Empire.^  How- 
ever absurd  it  may  seem  to  us  that 
Suabian,  Saxon,  or  Luxemburger  should 
bestride  the  saddle  of  Augustus  and 
receive    from    Italy   the   reverence   and 


1  Brj'ce,  The  Holy  Roman  Etupire,  pp.  433,  254  seq.,  11 3-1 15; 
also  Poole's  Illustrations  of  the  history  of  medieval  thought, 
pp.  262-63. 
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prestige  due  to  the  representative  of 
imperial  Rome,  this  was  the  mediaeval 
view;  to  which  Dante  lent  the  adher- 
ence of  his  powerful  mind  and  glorious 
genius.  Therefore  the  poet,  who  had 
lived  in  the  days  of  Julius  and  had 
frequented  the  court  of  Augustus,  who 
had  sung  of  the  birth  of  Roman  power 
and  the  origin  of  that  chosen  people, 
assumed  to  the  mind  of  Dante  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  empire  which 
he  had  commemorated.  It  seems  almost 
as  if,  in  Dante's  view,  the  Roman  state 
could  communicate  to  its  historians  and 
poets  its  own  divine  character.  Livy 
becomes  incapable  of  error: 

Come  Livio  scrive,  che  non  erra.^ 

How  much  more  the  poet,  who  had 
clothed  in  rolling  hexameters  the  story 
of  an  empire  without  end,  and  had  seen 
by  God's  especial  grace  the  coming  of  a 
babe  who  was  to  renew  the  ages  in 
justice  and  in  love,  and  had  written  it 
all  in  lines  which  were  the  exemplar  for: 

Lo  bello  stile  che  m'  ha  fatto  onore ! 

-Inf,  i,  87. 

^  Inf.  xxviii,  12. 
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How,  indeed,  Dante  can  have  been 
indebted  to  Virgil  for  *  the  fair  style 
which  wrought  him  honour'  is  not  quite 
plain;  whether  the  reference^  be  to  the 
style  of  the  lyrics,  which  he  had  certainly 
written,  or  to  the  Latin  verses  which  no 
doubt  he  had  written;  or  to  the  De 
Monarchia,  which  he  may  have  written, 
before  the  date  of  the  Divine  Comedy; 
or  (it  might  be  even  conjectured)  to  some 
manifesto  connected  with  Dante's  Prior- 
ate  or  political  career  which  may  have 
gained  him  renown.^  Virgil  had  already 
coloured  the  style  of  a  great  prose  stylist;^ 
and  it  is  just  possible  that,  if  we  had 
before  us  that  Latin  address  d  principi 
della  terra^  in  which,  with  a  quaint  sub- 
limity of  pathos,  Dante  called  them  to 
witness  how  Florence  sat  in  desolate 
widowhood  because  Beatrice  was  not,  we 
might  find  some  echoes  of  the  "  majestic 
sadness  "  of  Virgil. 

1  See  the  notes  of  ScartazzinI  and  Butler  on  Inf.  i,  87. 

2  This  is  perhaps  a  very  wild  conjecture.  Yet  the  word  onore 
(compare  its  use  in  Inf.  xiii,  69),  Dante's  rather  excessive  regard 
for  fame,  and  the  concretely  political  character  of  many  details 
in  the  poems  may  possibly  justify  the  mention  of  the  hypothesis. 

3 Tacitus:  see  Sellar's  Virgil,  p.  63. 
■*  Vita  Nuova,  xxxi. 
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At  any  rate,  the  style  of  the  Comedy  is 
not  due  to  Virgil.  Nothing  could  well 
be  more  unlike  than  the  pathetic  suavity 
of  Virgil  and  the  compressed  candour  of 
Dante.  Dant^s^escriptions  have  all  the 
definiteness  and  irresistible  logic  of  an 
algebraic  formula.„,^While  Virgil's  home 
of  the  dead  in  the  Sixth  Aeneid  is  incon- 
v.,^i,s.tent  in  details  and  vague  in  structure, 
Dante's  Inferno  has  the  detail  and  pre- 
cision of  an  architect's  plan  and  elevation; 
and,  if  at  any  time  there  should  arise  a 
realistic  Dantophilist  millionaire,  he  could 
no  doubt,  with  the  aid  of  a  competent 
engineer,  construct  from  Dante's  plans  a 
sufficiently  exact  Inferno  upon  earth. 

While  Virgil  conscientiously  sings  in 
an  adequate  number  of  hexameters  the 
correctly  epical  episodes  of  a  battle,  and 
dwells  on  the  pageantry  rather  than  the 
horrors  of  war,  Dante  in  a  few  short 
words  tells  of:  VArbia  color ata  in  rosso 
{Inf,  x,  86);  or,  how  Buonconte  da 
Montefeltro  came,  pierced  in  the  throat, 
flying  on  foot  and  reddening  the  plain 
with  his  blood  {Purg.  v,  98-9).  Each  of 
them  in  his  style  has  his  characteristic 
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ambiguity.  As  Miss  Rossetti  has  well 
said,  Dante  has  an  ambiguity,  which  is 
"  not  hazy  but  prismatic".^  His  style  is 
obscure  through  condensation;  the  pris- 
matic character  is  in  the  facets  of  ideas, 
not  of  words.  But  Virgil's  language  is  am- 
biguous, not  from  plenitude  of  thought, 
but  from  multiplicity  of  verbal  and  emo- 
tional effects.  In  details,  Dante  owes  to 
Virgil  references  and  reminiscences  with- 
out number;  but  he  has  given  as  much 
as  he  has  received. 

One.  instance  may  be  mentioned.  Dr. 
Tyrrell^  has  pointed  out  how  Virgil,  in 
his  comparison  of  the  pale  ghosts  ot 
the  Sixth  Aeneid  (1.  309)  to  withered 
leaves,  has,  while  borrowing  from  Apol- 
lonius  Rhodius,  "  breathed  pure  poetry  " 
into  the  verses  of  his  predecessor. 

This  very  passage  is  quoted  by  Dr. 
Moore  as  a  striking  proof  how  Dante, 
borrowing  from  Virgil  the  description 
of  the  spirits  "  showering  down "  into 
Charon's  boat,  repaid  the.  loan  with 
interest. 

1  Maria  Francesca  Rossetti,  A  Shadotv  of  Dante,  p.  3. 

2  Tyrrell,  Latin  Poetry,  p.  142  ;  Conington's  Note  on  A  en.  vi, 
309- 
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Here  is  Virgil's  description  of  the 
ghosts  at  the  banks  of  Acheron,  await- 
ing their  passage  in  Charon's  boat: 

Hue  omnis  turba  ad  ripas  effusa  ruebat, 
Matres  atque  viri,  defunctaque  corpora  vita 
Magnanimum      heroum,      pueri      innuptaeque 

puellae, 
Impositique  rogis  juvenes  ante  ora  parentum  : 
Quam  multa  in  silvis  autumni  frigore  primo 
Lapsa  cadunt  folia,  aut  ad  terram  gurgite  ab  alto 
Quam   multae  glomerantur  aves,   ubi   frigidus 

annus 
Trans  pontum  fugat  et  terris  immittit  apricis. 
Stabant  orantes  primi  transmittere  cursum, 
Tendebantque  manus  ripae  ulterioris  amore. 
Navita  sed  tristis  nunc  hos  nunc  accipit  illos, 
Ast  alios  longe  submotos  arcet  arena.^ 

Beautiful  lines!  which  lose  little  in  Lord 
Bowen's  fine  version:^ 

Down  to  the  bank  of  the  river  the  streaming 

shadows  repair, 
Mothers,  and  men,  and  the  lifeless  bodies  of 

those  who  were 
Generous  heroes,  boys  that  are  beardless,  maids 

unwed, 
Sons  borne  forth  in  the  sight  of  their  sires  to 

the  pile  of  the  dead, 

^Aen.  vi,  305-316. 

2  Virgil  in  English  Verse  {2nd  ed..  1889). 
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Many  as  forest  leaves  that  in  autumn's  earliest 

frost 
Flutter  and  fall,  or  as  birds  that  in  bevies  flock 

to  the  coast 
Over  the  sea's  deep  hollows,  when  winter,  chilly 

and  frore, 
Drives   them  across   far   waters  to  land  on  a 

sunnier  shore. 
Yonder   they  stood,  each   praying  for  earliest 

passage,  and  each 
Eagerly  straining  his   hands  in  desire  of  the 

opposite  beach. 
Such   as   he   lists   to   the   vessel   the   boatman 

gloomy  receives, 
Far  from  the   sands   of  the  river  the  rest  he 

chases  and  leaves. 

And  here  is  Dante's  description: 

E  poi  che  a  riguardare  oltre  mi  diedi, 
Vidi  gente  alia  riva  d'un  gran  fiume : 
Perch'  io  dissi :  *  Maestro,  or  mi  concedi 

Ch'  io  sappia  quali  sono,  e  qual  costume 
Le  fa  di  trapassar  parer  si  pronte. 
Com'  io  discerno  per  Io  fioco  lume'. 

Bestemmiavano  Iddio  e  lor  parenti, 

L'umana  specie,  il  luogo,  il  tempo  e  il  seme 
Di  lor  semenza  e  di  lor  nascimenti. 

Poi  si  ritrasser  tutte  quante  insieme, 
Forte  piangendo,  alia  riva  malvagia 
Che  attende  ciascun  uom  che  Dio  non  teme. 

Caron  dimonio,  con  occhi  di  bragia, 
Loro  accennando,  tutte  le  raccoglie; 
Batte  col  remo  qualunque  s'  adagia. 

Q 
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Come  d'autunno  si  levan  le  foglie 

Uuna  appresso  delP  altra,  infin  che  il  ramo 
Vede  alia  terra  tutte  le  sue  spoglie, 

Similemente  il  mal  seme  d'  Adamo: 
Gittansi  di  quel  lito  ad  una  ad  una, 
Per  cenni,  come  augel  per  suo  richiamo.^ 

thus  faithfully  and  poetically  turned  by 
Mr.  Musgrave:^ 

Then,  travelling  my  gaze,  I  lookt  afar 
And  saw  Another  People  on  the  shore 

Of  a  Great  River.     "  Master  say,  who  are 
That  folk,  and  what  impells  them  evermore 
So  eagerly  to  pass  yon  River  o'er, 

As  th'  faint  light  dimly  shews  them  ?  " 

Then,  cursing  God,  their  parents,  and  their  kin, 
The  human  race,  the  seed  from  whence  they 
grew. 
The  hour  and  place  they  were  begotten  in, 
They  altogether,  loudly  sobbing,  drew 
Unto  that  evil  strand,  the  destined  due 
Of  all  who  fear  not  God.     From  the  doomed 
shoal 
The  Demon  Charon  then  selects  his  crew, 
Beckoning  themdown  with  eyes  of  burning  coal, 
With  his   oar,  as  they  checked,  smiting  each 
laggard  Soul. 

As  withered  leaves  in  Autumn  lightly  fall 
Each  after  other,  till  the  tree  looks  down 

1 /«/:  iii,  70-75;  103-117. 

8  The  Inferno^  translated  by  George  Musgrave. 
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Shredless  on  her  own  vesture;  even  so  all 
That  blighted  seed  of  Adam,  one  by  one, 
Fluttered  down  passively,  thus  beckoned  on, 

Like  birds  to  their  decoy. 

The  contrast  in  general  tone  of  the 
two  scenes  is  too  obvious  to  require 
detailed  notice.  One  has  been  painted 
by  Michel  Angelo;^  the  other  might 
have  been  painted  by  Giulio  Romano. 
To  pass  from  one  to  the  other  is  like 
turning  from  the  death  of  Ophelia  to  the 
death  of  Macbeth:  from  II  Penseroso  of 
Milton  to  the  "everlasting  contempla- 
tion" of  II  Pensiero  of  Michel  Angelo 
or  of  Le  Penseur  of  Rodin;  from  the 
tear-dimmed  eyes  that  stare  at  the  dawn 
in  Leighton's  Last  Watch  of  Hero  to  the 
blank  unutterable  desolation  in  the  Dawn 
of  Michel  Angelo:  from  the  gentle  pathos 
of  "  Poets'  Corner "  to  the  unrelenting 
pangs  of  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa. 

But  to  return  to  the  special  point  of 
Dr.  Moore's  keen  and  delicate  analysis 
of  the  passage,^  he  points  out  that 
Virgil  employs  the  comparisons  of  the 

1  In  his  Last  Judgment,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

2  Studies  in  Dante,  i,  pp.  24-25. 
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^^fluttering  leaves  and  flocking  birds, 
f  merely  in  order  to  emphasize  the  count- 
lessness  of  the  souls.  Possibly  in  this 
Dr.  Moore  may  go  somewhat  far. 
Virgil,  in  using  the  simile  of  leaves,  may 
well  have  had  in  mind  the  airy  insub- 
stantiality  of  the  ghosts.  At  any  rate, 
Dr.  Moore  shows  that  Dante  has  de- 
veloped this  simple  simile  into  one  of 
Y complex  art  and  beauty.  First,  the 
feebleness  and  lightness  of  the  weary 
spirits  {anime  lasse,  1.  100),  as  they  drop 
from  the  bank  into  Charon's  boat,  is 
enforced  by  comparing  them  to  leaves, 
parting  (si  levan)  from  the  branches  in 
Autumn ;  secondly,  the  serried  succes- 
sion of  spirits  dropping  down  is  enforced 
by  the  words:  Luna  appresso  deW  altrUy 
and  again:  ad  una  ad  una\  finally,  the 
picture  of  "  the  bare  branch,  looking  as 
it  were  wistfully  at  all  its  own  foliage 
strewed  upon  the  ground  beneath,  is  all 
Dante's  own".  The  birds,  also,  which 
in  Virgil's  lines  "merely  duplicate  the 
former  simile",  here  too  appear;  but  with 
a  fresh  and  affecting  comparison  drawn 
from  falconry. 
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This  seems  to  exhaust  the  main  points 
in  a  most  interesting  subject,  which  this 
Httle  book  attempts  very  inadequately 
to  treat. 

To  recapitulate:  Dante's  Virgil  pro- 
bably did  not  represent  the  man,  but 
rather  the  author  of  the  Aeneid.  He 
was  chosen  to  guide  Dante,  because  he 
was  Dante's  favourite  poet;  and  because 
he  symbolized  ancierrHfterature^o-iiai:^ 
as  it  was  known  in  the  Dantean  age; 
and  because  he  stood  for  the  grandeur 
and  the  permanence  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Dante  accepted  the  views  of 
his  age  as  to  the  prophetic  character 
of  Virgil,  but  not  as  to  his  character 
of  magician.  Dante,  while  drawing 
many  details  and  allusions  from  Virgil's 
poetry,  owed  to  it  little  of  the  substantial 
power  of  his  Co^nedy, 

Some  other  questions  might  be  asked: 
how  far  does  Dante  defer  to  Virgil's 
view  of  life?  how  far  does  Dante  make 
Virgil  the  mouthpiece  of  his  own 
opinions?  and  possibly  a  wider  question 
still  might  be  hazarded:  whether  Virgil 
is  not  after  all  an  emanation  of  Dante's 
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self,  a  representation  of  one  side  of 
Dante  Alighieri  himself?  But  enough. 
Voltaire  thought  that  Dante  would  not 
have  been  so  hard  to  understand  if  so 
many  people  had  not  explained  what  he 
meant;  and  not  improbably  this  little 
volume  is  already  too  long.  There  is 
always  the  danger  in  such  effusions  that 
the  Divine  Comedy  may  come  to  seem 
a  mere  scholiast's  text,  instead  of  being 
perhaps  the  greatest  poem  which  man 
has  ever  written,  or  ever  will  write: 

Di  cui  la  fama  ancor  nel  mondo  dura, 
E  durerk  quanto  il  mondo  lontana. 

Whose  fame  still  lasts  on  earth  and  still  shall 

last 
Long  as  the  future  of  the  world  shall  go. 

{Inf.  ii,  59-60;  Haselfoot.) 
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